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THE SURRENDER OF RASTATT" 


By Cary Scuurz 


Part I 


Y ESTERDAY, July 7, (1849), beginning about two 


o'clock in the morning, the Prussians threw a goodly 

number of grenades into the town, set fire to five 
houses, and gave the provision vendors a powerful fright. But 
as the enemy seemingly employed nothing but the ordinary 
seven-pounder field howitzer, there evidently was no thought 
of making a heavy siege bombardment, and we, having dis- 
mounted one of his howitzers with our fort artillery, expected 
during this night of the seventh to the eighth of July at 
least to be able to sleep quietly. Yet it turned out otherwise. 
It may have been about half past two in the morning when 
my attendant, who, I observed wonderingly, was already 
fully dressed, woke me with the query whether I was not 
hearing the terrific cannonading. Indeed, I had been hear- 
ing it for perhaps half an hour; but since we had gradually 
become accustomed to these things I had slept quietly on as 
soon as a pause in the firing occurred. Now the cannons, 
whose detonations were echoed in the most peculiar manner 
by the various larger buildings and the crooked alleys of the 
city, roared right merrily. I missed, however, the wicked 
purring of the grenades which, on the previous night, had 


4 See, for a description of this document and its discovery post p. 825 to 380. 
Mr. Schurz contributed his articles to the Bonner Zeitung under two titles. The 
first, “A Day in Rastatt,” covered the material of Part I of the present publica- 
tion, while the balance was printed under the caption, “Our Last Three Days in 
Rastatt.” For checking my translation with the original, and for many helpful 
sug; I am indebted to Professor Friedrich Bruns of the Department of 
German, University of Wisconsin. My grateful thanks are due also to Professor 
Dr. Erich von Rath, Director of the Library, University of Bonn, for his aid in 
procuring a photostatic copy of the document.—The Editor. 
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exploded plentifully in my immediate neighborhood and 
even inflicted damage on the roof of my house. 

I was surprised that the alarm was not sounded, but 
I dressed with all composure, inasmuch as, for the nonce, 
I was disavowing in practice my hitherto stanchly ob- 
served principle never to get up in the night save at the 
signal for general march. Dutifully, I wanted to report 
to the adjutant of the general staff; had already left my 
chamber and was hurrying back upstairs to don my cloak, 
a cold wind blowing, when suddenly, right by my chamber, 
I heard a frightful cracking accompanied by the noises of 
falling stones and roof tiles. I expected nothing other than 
that a grenade had struck in the adjoining room and I hastily 
seized my wash bowl in order to put out the resulting fire, 
as far as might be, in its beginning. As, however, I found 
the rooms on my floor quiet and undamaged, I sprang 
quickly down the stairs. Heavy blows forced the house door 
and the firemen pressed in with filled water butts and the 
cry: “It’s burning up there in the courtyard!” 

Truly, a heavy smoke enveloped the house; but as we 
were examining the matter with lights, a twenty-four- 
pounder smashed the great chimney of my house into a 
thousand fragments, continuing on its way to the roof of 
the house opposite. On the street everything was in the best 
condition to meet the crisis; water casks in front of most 
of the houses, detachments of the fire company with their 
equipment at every corner and upon every square. At the 
castle it had become very lively. The cannon balls hissed 
in very flat arcs over our heads, striking into neighboring 
houses. Obviously, the Prussians had the range of the for- 
tress quite accurately; nevertheless, they could observe the 
effect of their fire too imperfectly easily to make the slight 
corrections which were still necessary. Several incandescent 
twenty-four-pounders and even a few flaming rockets were 
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designed to make us think they were trying to burn the 
castle over our heads. Yet these efforts, after all, were 
wholly without effect. 

Just then the governor informed us of the report that 
our guns at the Kehl gate had set fire to the munition wagon 
of a Prussian howitzer battery, whereupon this battery, by 
its instant cessation, seemed to proclaim how unpleasant 
this was for them. At that moment, in the southern wing 
of the castle, we heard a tremendous roar and saw thick 
smoke pouring from the windows. It signified little, despite 
the fearful fire alarm, for it was a one-hundred-fifty-pound 
bomb which had penetrated through the roof and two vaulted 
ceilings into the floor below, all without setting anything on 
fire or injuring any individual. 

We soon became very indifferent to the hissing of the 
otherwise harmless balls and bombs, seated ourselves upon 
some munition chests under the arcade of the castle in front 
of the adjutant’s office, and permitted a facetious artillery 
bugler to recite to us for the third or fourth time how he had 
knocked down to an innkeeper a stolen Uhlan’s horse for two 
kronthaler, two bottles of wine, and two sausages—when a 
half-moving, half-laughable drama enacted itself before our 
eyes in the castle yard. A great crowd of young girls and 
somewhat aged women rushed in, every species of bedding 
and other things (partly worthless household gear) on their 
heads and dragging from their hands, in the expectation of 
finding in the castle a place of safety for their treasures. 
They did not reflect that the castle was precisely the target 
of the enemy’s cannon. Whenever a cannon ball hissed over 
them, or a bomb with its peculiar purring approached, they 
would cry aloud and, throwing their stuff away, fly hither 
and yon, always reénacting the same scene. And whenever 
a moment of quiet ensued, they would bethink them to gather 
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up their belongings again or to separate out those that had 
gotten mixed up. 

From the rampart we gained a clear view of the enemy’s 
position. An extraordinary blunder committed at the time 
of the construction of the fortress gave the Prussians a 
chance to bombard us from fairly well sheltered positions 
without the necessity of entrenching. The railway runs past 
Rastatt upon an embankment more than man high, which 
lies all the way parallel to the walls, the rear of which, there- 
fore, cannot be reached from any of the works. Under the 
protection of an adjacent wood the Prussians had apparently 
brought up thither during the night two large mortars and 
two twenty-four-pounders without being disturbed by the 
fire of our artillery, which, alarmed while it was still dark 
by the rattling of the wagons, had been industriously send- 
ing over their missiles. Now, too, when through the rising 
fog we were able to observe the enemy with great accuracy, 
it seemed almost impossible to reach them, although from 
many sides grenade after grenade was sent over, all without 
striking the right spot. 

We could not help observing the enemy’s bombs as, with 
their peculiarly pleasant deliberation, they came across— 
heard, indeed seen, by us long before they could become 
destructive. Men could evade them but buildings could not, 
and so we felt a stab through the heart whenever one of 
those terrifying things flew over our heads, and if we ob- 
served carefully we soon heard the explosion and saw dense 
smoke clouds puffing up among the houses of the city. Also, 
those of us who were upon the ramparts got a goodly share, 
thaugh most of them struck more than sixty paces in front 
of us upon the parade ground, bored into the earth at their 
own sweet wills, and exploded. Then a tremendous cloud 
of dust would be thrown up in a perfectly harmless manner. 
And when one of the bombs happened to fall only a few 
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paces from us, which occurred four or five times, we would 
cast ourselves down upon the ground, wait for it to go off, 
then get up as sound and whole as when we lay down, while 
bomb splinters went hissing through the air. 

There were plenty of laughable scenes. I will mention 
only one. It was perhaps somewhat after six, and the morn- 
ing sun was shining hot upon our heads, when another one- 


_hundrd-fifty-pound bomb startled us by its sudden appear- 


ance. We quickly dropped on our stomachs to await the ex- 
plosion. With us was a sergeant major who was a monstrous 
fat fellow and whose position must have been exceedingly 
uncomfortable. He lay very close to the bomb which, con- 
trary to custom, remained quiescent for a long time; and, 
since he had dropped down just at the end of the wall, his 
head unfortunately lower than his feet, he became red as 
a crab in the face and perspiration rolled from his fore- 
head. The rest of us saw all that and I heartily pitied the 
poor chap. We may have lain there five minutes when a can- 
noneer whispered softly, yet loud enough so that most of us 
could hear: “Now he’s going to explode! Now he’s going 
to explode!” “Who, the bomb?” queried another. “No, the 
sergeant major,” answered the cannoneer. Thereupon, 
throughout the entire circle there arose a ringing laugh and 
the sergeant major, hardly noticing that it was directed 
toward him, stood up with resigned countenance, to our 
amazement went over to the hole the bomb had made and 
said, solemnly, “The thing isn’t even loaded.” 

It was, indeed, not loaded, a fact we recognized when 
the cannoneers, with infinite pains, had raised it to the light. 
We then became aware that the Prussians were bombarding 
us with Badish bombs which our people had left behind in 
Karlsruhe. The entire cannonade, moreover, injured us very 
little. Three bombs fell in the fortress, one in the horse 
stable where it wounded three artillerymen, crushing the 
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arm of one of them. Another bomb struck down a dragoon 
and his horse. A third tore off the left arm of a citizen who 
was too slow about lying down. No fires occurred, although 
many roofs and many chambers were entirely ruined. 

During the bombardment I noticed a very peculiar 
phenomenon. A bomb which had struck in a wall covered 
with turf produced, by its explosion, a green cloud, and when 
this was gone and the lighter dust sifted down, the rays of 
the sun broke up into all the colors of the rainbow and for 
fully thirty to forty seconds we enjoyed a most wonderful 
chromatic display. 

About nine o’clock the cannonading weakened. I re- 
mained seated upon a gun carriage, waiting to see whether 
or not the Prussians would remove their batteries, when 
suddenly, in the direction of Karlsruhe, I heard two cannon 
shots. Springing up filled with surprise, I asked a cannon- 
eer: “Was not that near Kitlingen?” “Certainly,” he an- 
swered with the greatest coolness. “Do you not know then, 
Willich and Blenker have forced their way to Karlsruhe?! 
The Prussians are defeated and Sigel will appear before the 
city yet tonight.” I raised a ringing laugh, but the serene 
confidence which appeared in the fellow’s countenance 
caused astonishment, especially as the very next moment an 
artillery captain told me the same story. “Sigel is in Sins- 
heim,” he added, “if not already in Oos. We shall com- 
pletely annihilate the Prussians this afternoon, Sigel from 
one side, Willich and Blenker from another, and we men 
of the fortress from the third.” He then told a long tale 
about how Willich and Blenker had got into the rear of the 
entémy, what a brilliant maneuver that had been, and what a 
genius Sigel was. The good man could not understand how 
I had remained absolutely ignorant of these things, despite 
the fact that I was on the general staff, for the whole city 
was full of the matter. I hastened to the adjutant’s depart- 
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ment; there, too, they had heard the story, but no one knew 
how it had originated. Still, one report followed another 
to the effect that heavy firing had been heard in the hills. 

A sally was to have been made during the night but it 
was frustrated by the restraining influence of Beidenfeld, 
who, under all manner of pretexts, refused the support of 
his regiment. A similar result followed when, about ten 
o’clock in the morning, the sally was to have been tried, and 
it was four in the afternoon before the attempt could actually 
be made. The objective determined upon was to reach the 
Prussian positions behind the railway embankment and take 
their batteries, or at least render them harmless. We moved 
forward through the Karlsruhe gate about two battalions 
strong, accompanied by two twelve-pounders and two six- 
pounders; rested the right wing upon the Murg and pushed 
the left wing, composed of home guards and the remnant 
of the German-Polish Legion, into the open field and thus 
began to advance against the enemy position. Tiedemann 
was in personal command. 

It was necessary, as a preliminary, to clear the Prussians 
out of the wood adjacent to the railway; for only then would 
it be possible to reach the ground where the enemy batteries 
stood. Meantime, the guns of Fort “B,” the northern one, 
were to guard against the approach of enemy troops from 
the camp at Steinmauern and Rauhenthal, while the artillery 
of Fort “A,” the southern one, was to bombard the railway 
bridge at Kuppenheim to prevent the battalion in camp at 
that place from crossing over. The Leopold’s fort, however, 
the work that is pushed farthest southward, was to control 
the not more than six hundred paces distant village of Nie- 
derbuhl and the adjacent wood. 

Our six-pounders, therefore, moved at a trot towards 
the railroad and opened a brief canister fire upon the men 
of the enemy siege batteries, while the infantry, opened out 
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in skirmisher formation, pressed toward the wood. At first 
all went smoothly, despite a severe rain of bullets from the 
wood. In the course of time, when one has gradually accus- 
tomed himself to the roar of heavy guns and the hissing of 
cannon balls, he becomes strangely indifferent to and care- 
less of the fire of small arms. This was particularly true in 
our case because, from experience, we knew the extraor- 
dinary ineffectiveness of the Prussian musketry. The Prus- 
sians boast much of the rapidity of their fire and, since they 
expect to accomplish their result by that means alone, they 
do not take time to aim but blaze away with vehement haste, 
the butts of the guns under their arms, whereby the shots 
generally go too high. 

Tiedemann, with the staff, remained steadily in the line 
of fire, riding hither and yon amidst the densest rain of 
bullets; though here it was a more serious matter than usual, 
for the Prussians, fully covered by the wood, were able to 
take their time and did it, too, as we noticed from the fearful 
effectiveness of their fire. The men fell around us in great 
numbers, and it is a miracle that Tiedemann, with the staff, 
got away. Only one adjutant was shot down. The infantry 
had only a small terrain left to cover in order to win the 
field; for as soon as they reached the hem of the wood they 
would have the same advantages as the enemy and could 
then go through. We already noticed a number of our in- 
fantry at the enemy batteries when our six-pounders were 
obliged to return because they were too sorely bested by the 
enemy’s pointed bullets. One man had been shot down from 
their limber and a couple of others were slightly wounded. 
The infantry, suffering frightfully, still maintained the fight 
for some time but retreated as soon as they believed the 
enemy guns to have been spiked. First the right wing, 
made up of a battalion of the third regiment, retreated. The 
commanding major was wounded. A great many other 
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wounded and dead were in part already removed and in part 
dragged along. The left wing, meantime, the German-Polish 
Legion and some home guards, carried on splendidly. They 
pressed forward steadily but finally had to retreat because 
they were in danger of being cut off. 

While the whole line at the railway station, which was 
covered by the cannon of the town, took up position again, 
the fortress artillery performed its part. From Fort “A” 
a furious bombardment was kept up against the railway 
bridge over which the Prussians from the camp at Kuppen- 
heim were constantly trying to cross. The shots came so 
thick and fast that one could have believed a great battle was 
in progress. Hardly, however, were our troops back when 
they shifted their aim and began a murderous cross fire upon 
the little wood, to which the guns of Fort “A” contributed, 
sending their balls and also their grapeshot over our heads. 
This last was imprudent and dangerous; for two or three 
men were wounded from behind by the grapeshot. Now the 
Prussian cavalry began to deploy. A squadron of cuiras- 
seurs and two squadrons of hussars came over from Rauhen- 
thal, a village distant a good hour from Rastatt. Likewise, 
a considerable fighting force showed up from the Kuppen- 
heim side. The cavalry, however, particularly the cuiras- 
seurs’ squadron, had the imprudence to move within reach of 
our guns. Two eighteen-pounders from Fort “A” hissed 
their way into their very midst; it was thought an opening 
could be seen clear through the squadron, so effective had the 
operation proved. The cuirasseurs scattered as if driven by 
the wind and left the field in a wild gallop. Things went 
no better with the hussars, who had to endure several dis- 
charges of grape shot from our twelve-pounder at the rail- 
way station. 

In this manner the fight was continued from our side, 
while ever more Prussians attacked the position of our forces 
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and then hastily withdrew. Tiedemann got his share of pun- 
ishment. A bullet grazed his left shoulder, yet he remained 
on his horse as if nothing had happened. Meantime, a new 
drama developed at Fort “A” between Niederbuhl and the 
fortress. I was very glad to be required to go there in order 
to see what it was. Prussians had appeared in Niederbuhl. 
Immediately some of the Palatinate and Mannheim home 
guards, without waiting for the gates to be opened for them, 
threw themselves over the palisades and began a very lively 
musket fire. They were received in still livelier fashion, re- 
treated, since there were but twenty or thirty of them, secured 
some reinforcements, and then pressed forward against the 
village and neighboring wood at a charge, with loud huzzas. 
A little drummer boy went along and although the home 
guards did not advance in column, but scattered out, still the 
youngster steadily beat the charge, shouting “Hurrah!” the 
while. 

Our men gained the edge of the wood and a musket 
fire ensued the like of which I have seldom heard. The ef- 
fect, however, must have been slight, for it was already dusk 
and a white mist lay upon the earth in a fog. At this moment, 
upon the rampart, a cannoneer, a young fellow, offered to 
bet that he could send a grenade into a house designated by 
him and in five minutes it would burn. The wager was laid 
and in five minutes the house was ablaze. This was taken 
at the far removed works of Fort “A,” as a signal that the 
place was to be demolished. They had long had an eye upon 
the village, which, on account of its proximity to the walls, 
was considered uncommonly troublesome and indeed danger- 
ows. Now the time was believed to have come and grenades 
flew by dozens into the poor nest which was soon burning 
in six or seven places. Fortunately, the inhabitants had long 
since deserted it—I believe on the day the battle occurred on 
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the Murg—and so, aside from the Prussian infantry, there 
was no longer a dog’s soul in the houses. 

It was now said there were in the village a couple of 
Prussian batteries minus both teams and men. So the place 
was furiously assaulted, Prussians fleeing from the farther 
end. It had probably become too hot for them. But no trace 
of cannon was found. Suddenly we heard, far back of the 
village, two reports of heavy guns, the only ones the Prus- 
sians fired on this day, a thing wholly incomprehensible to 
us. Artillerymen of our own instantly requested a couple 
of guns, for the Prussians, chased by Sigel, were emerging 
from the mountains! They did not get the guns because it 
was already quite dark and the battle at all other points 
was over. 

Now we saw a peculiar phenomenon. The landscape 
was covered with a white mist which was impenetrable at 
the surface, so that only the tops of the trees and the dark 
walls and buildings could be seen. Now and then a musket 
shot rang out, a streak of fire dispelling the thick fog, and 
caused the dark figures still gliding about the battle field to 
become visible. From the most distant works a few cannon 
shots were still heard, with a dull rolling of the echoes in the 
hills. Then followed a profound stillness. Tremendous 
flames arose toward heaven whose reflections revealed in 
misty red the nearer portions of the battle ground. The 
distant hills looked down with solemn mien upon the dread- 
ful spectacle which dampened the joyous disposition of the 
soldier’s heart and evoked more serious thoughts. 

Soon I was sitting at supper, when my host described to 
me the anxiety of the commonalty. “All the wagons were 
called out,” he said, “to bring in our dead and wounded. 
Sixty of them, it is said, would not suffice for fetching all 
the dead. ‘All is lost,’ they cried, ‘the fortress cannot hold 
out another night’.” Such clamor the reactionary bourgeois 
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had made during our absence. We had, according to the 
most definite showing, sixteen to twenty dead, and sixty to 
seventy wounded. 

Suddenly an alarm was fired and a minute later the gen- 
eral march rattled loudly through the streets. The trumpet 
signal sounded and the artillery drove like mad over the 
cobblestones. I was soon at the castle. The governor sat at 
his desk. He had just had his wound dressed. It was strik- 
ingly, even unnaturally quiet in the room; no trace of the 
dizzy commotion we were accustomed to expect in case of 
a general alarm. At length Major Heinzius, one of the 
adjutants, began to speak. He blamed Tiedemann for hav- 
ing exposed himself too much. “I am not accustomed to 
remain behind when my men are taking the enemy’s fire,” 
said Tiedemann warmly. “Besides, I wanted to prove in 
this business that I am fit to stand at the head here. Now 
I can step out proudly before the men and say, ‘See, I have 
led where some of you did not dare to follow’.” “You have 
won only the raw soldiers,” answered Heinzius, “The com- 
mander has other responsibilities upon his shoulders.” 
“These I understand,” said Tiedemann earnestly. “But I 
had to do it. I was impelled to it.” I asked about the reason 
for the general march. “We must hold the troops together,” 
said Tiedemann. “If Sigel should get into any difficulty we 
would make a sally with volunteers.” “Then is Sigel really 
there?” I asked in extreme astonishment. “So ’tis said,” was 
the evasive answer. At this moment Major Fach entered. 
To him had came a dragoon who claimed to have been sent 
by Sigel and to have forced his way through. He requested 
fay, Sigel three cannons, since that officer had inadequate 
artillery on the left flank. The man had nothing in writing 
and he disappeared the very next moment. The matter was 
becoming more and more mysterious. Might not the dragoon 
be a spy of the Prussians who by this trick were trying to 
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get our cannon into their hands? This thought took posses- 
sion of not a few. I asked Adjutant Peters if he knew any- 
thing about Sigel’s arrival. “Nothing,” said he, “I inquired 
all about Fort ‘A’; I wanted it to be true, but nobody had 
heard the firing in the hills.” “That is strange,” said I. “I 
myself heard the firing from the observation tower and 
everywhere around Fort ‘A’ they confirmed my observations. 
There was group firing too. What do you think 
of the whole situation?” “I think,” Peters said, “that we 
shall be able to hold out for several days, not longer, and 
then the fusillades will begin.” 

In the Plaza we found the three cannons all ready to 
move out, a strong infantry convoy with them. The com- 
mandant of the column received the most explicit orders to 
gain exact information about the arrival of Sigel before 
quitting the gate of the city. In the one case he was to 
join him, in the other to turn back in the promptest man- 
ner. Later the order was countermanded and the whole ex- 
pedition abandoned. We received an order to hold ourselves 
in readiness and slept that night deeply wrapped in our 
mantles on the pavement near the market fountain. I have 
never gone to rest harassed by such doubts. 

So our hopes were nourished upon delusions which sprang 
unfathered out of the earth. The next day brought neither 
a confirmation nor yet an official refutation of the rumors. 
Sigel came not and our hopes slipped slowly and sorrow- 


fully to their grave—though often revived and just as often 
dissipated. 


Part II 


Up to the eighteenth of July the most diverse rumors 
crossed one another within the fortress about conditions 
outside. Many still believed in the possibility of a forward 
movement of our army. Others fixed their hopes upon even- 
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tual risings in Hessia, Nassau, Wiirtemberg, or even in 
Prussia itself; while still others looked beyond all this to 
Hungary. In short, almost everyone found in the roseate 
distant world, some point of anchorage for his pious wishes. 
Of course, whenever they appeared at our gates, the 
Prussian emissaries assured us in the most definitive manner 
that our army had long since crossed the frontiers of Switzer- 
land; but we looked upon that as a Prussian trick and most 
of us laughed and considered ourselves too keen to be duped 
in this way. Even Tiedemann sent word to the Prussians 
that they might spare us their stories, for no one believed 
them. The eighteenth of July quieted all rumors; for on 
this day, with permission of the Prussians and under their 
safe conduct, two officers from the fortress went forward 
for the purpose of bringing back personal observations con- 
cerning the state of things in the upper country. These 
officers were Infantry Major Lang, who, I know not why, 
did not command the confidence of a large proportion of 
the garrison, and First Lieutenant Corvin, chief of our gen- 
eral staff. With them, however, the hopes of the most far- 
sighted also vanished, for we knew now that the Prussians 
must be very certain of their ground. The artillerymen, 
however, reasoned otherwise. “Have a care,” said they. 
“The Prussians will doubtless lead our agents whither they 
desire and they will not divulge to them what we ought not to 
know. Why do they not send in to us some newspapers if 
everything in the world looks so bright for them?” 
Therein they were certainly right; for the Prussian gen- 
eral had been willing to send us only the Karlsruhe paper, 
«which we knew was under Prussian influence, but by no 
means the Frankfort Journal. Now the universal expecta- 
tion was fixed upon the hour when our agents should return, 
and among the soldiers everything followed the usual course, 
not exactly with the most perfect order and rigid regularity, 
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but tolerably enough. The reactionary food vendors, how- 
ever, when they heard of the dispatching of the agents, 
thought that now their time had come. So they enticed the 
soldiers into their houses by twenties and thirties, made them 
drunk, and put all kinds of ideas into their heads; that the 
fortress would have to be given up at once and what was to 
be done with the governor, etc. ‘They were hastening, it 
was declared, about surrendering because the government’s 
money had given out, so that by the next pay day, although 
ten thousand gulden were required, they would have on hand 
only five hundred. It was desired to make up the deficit 
through a loan from the wealthiest of the citizens, for the 
soldier should have his money so long as a single kreuzer 
could be found. This loan the monied men desired to evade, 
but they were not able to do it however much they squirmed 
and wriggled. 

When the artillerists observed that their comrades were 
being seduced they would not permit it, and whoever among 
the soldiers manifested dissatisfaction and despondency was 
arrested and brought before the governor. Nevertheless, the 
malcontents carried on to a considerable extent. On the 
morning of the twentieth of July, about eight o’clock, we 
saw in the market place a great crowd of soldiers of the line 
who stood together in groups and appeared to be engaged 
in a zealous discussion. Others streamed to them from every 
alley but no officer could be seen among them. Since, how- 
ever, it now commenced to rain hard, the whole mass of them 
entered the church and began their conference there. One 
could readily enough see by whom this entire business had 
been incited, for at the outset a soldier arose who began to 
read from a manuscript a long jeremiad about how unfor- 
tunate the country and the city were, and that we should not 
make them more so, but rather seek an amnesty, etc. The 
assembly saw that such talk from the lips of the common 
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soldier was mere jabber, and as the man would not desist 
despite their laughter they blustered and cried out with 
rage and would not be quiet until the poor devil had ceased 
his reading. Then everything went forward in the best of 
order; they elected an intelligent pioneer, a popular man, 
for president, and agreed upon several resolutions, among 
which the most important were these: They desired to have 
a part in the negotiations with the enemy, not as an entire 
garrison, for they realized that would be impracticable, but 
rather through a delegate from each battery and each bat- 
talion. Also, they objected to having the members of the 
military court commandeered; they wished to have them 
elected and sworn into office. But they did not want to give 
up the fortress except in an extreme emergency. So the 
wicked plot of the malcontents was brought to naught again, 
as will ever be the case when they dare to approach the open 
light of day or presume in free assemblage to appeal to the 
sound heart of the people. 

If the sentiment of the garrison seemed to augur well, 
still the government looked upon the situation with wholly 
different eyes. We knew well that our garrison was not 
composed of heroes who, in a spirit of devotion and sacrifice, 
would permit themselves to be buried under the walls of 
Rastatt—the artillerists alone excepted. Most of the latter 
would have continued to fire until compelled to gnaw the 
leather of their shoes, and they would have given their last 
kegs of powder a place in the mines of the fortress. But 
only they felt thus. The infantry thought otherwise. They, 
too, would have fought the enemy for some time yet, but 
ifeit should come to horse and dog meat, and that without 
hope of succor or reinforcement, they would become luke- 
warm and useless in service and the worst of them would 
degenerate into mutineers and traitors. So from the stand- 
point of the government, we had to consider how it would be 
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possible to get out of the fix as honorably and as well as pos- 
sible. 

Tiedemann, who had always proved himself an able and 
decisive governor, gave the order to work out a plan for a 
sally toward the Rhine by which the whole garrison might 
cross over to France and be saved the disgrace of captivity. 

We actually took the plan into consideration and it was 
much discussed, especially among the younger men of the 
staff. According to our opinion the thing could have been 
ventured in this fashion: In the vicinity of Rastatt are three 
villages in which the crossing might have been attempted. 
The nearest was Plittersdorf, about one hour from Rastatt; 
an hour higher up was Wintersdorf, and a half hour down 
stream was Steinmauern. Between Wintersdorf and Ras- 
tatt lies Ottersdorf. These villages were all, so far as our 
information went, pretty heavily occupied by the Prus- 
sians, who also held the woods which surround Rastatt on all 
sides, in not a few places extending up toward the fortress 
to within firing range. Our mines would all be filled and 
everything made ready for the destruction of the fortress. 
In the night, about one o’clock, grenades and rockets would 
be hurled into the wood which adjoins the road to Plitters- 
dorf and that so quickly and furiously as to give the Prus- 
sians the maximum inconvenience in order that they would 
permit themselves to be easily ousted. A similar bombard- 
ment would be directed against the Murg embankment which 
leads toward Steinmauern, and at the same time the cannon 
would play in lively fashion in all directions in order that 
the enemy might be in the highest degree puzzled about our 
intentions and would be held at a respectful distance from 
the walls of our city. Meantime, the entire garrison would 
move out in three columns, accompanied by all the field ar- 
tillery that could in any way be rendered effective. The left 
wing would proceed against Ottersdorf and Wintersdorf, 
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the right against Steinmauern, to engage the Prussians 
found there in great numbers with a sham attack; while the 
very much stronger center would direct its entire strength 
against Plittersdorf. The artillery of the fortress, which na- 
turally would remain longest in the city, would push in by 
way of rear guard between the two wings when these, either, 
in the most fortunate case, had cleared out the enemy from 
the whole field and the Rhine road from Wintersdorf to 
Steinmauern, or, should they be forced to yield to the 
enemy’s superiority, to unite earlier with the rear guard of 
the troops. At this moment, however, the entire works of 
the fortress would be blown into the air and through the 
tremendous explosion the wonderment of the Prussians 
would be aroused, or at least their attention diverted. At 
Plittersdorf and upon the island lying opposite the village, 
the artillery would be so disposed that their fire, radiating 
out from this point, would protect the village like a bridge 
head. We had a good right to expect something from the 
alertness of our artillery. 

But there were three serious questions to take into ac- 
count. First, for this proposed sally we would require a week 
of preparation, and we foresaw the necessity of haste; sec- 
ond, the entire garrison would have to be won over to such 
a desperate venture, and it was still most uncertain whether 
a large part, particularly the party attached to Colonel 
Biedenfeld, would not prefer surrender; third, the Prussians 
had secured all the watercraft on the Rhine, and we would 
be obliged to obtain our boats from the French side if we 
were not all to drown miserably. Moreover, a portion of 
the garrison—those, namely, who would constitute the rear 
guard—would have to sacrifice themselves willingly for the 
rest; they would have to consent to being struck down, rid- 
den down, massacred, rather than permit the great body of 
troops to be disturbed in the crossing or forced into the 
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river. Such soldiers are rare, even if we could have found 
them, and it is always a very questionable policy to let the 
best be slaughtered for the worst. But when one reflects that 
it is usually so in life, he learns to set aside even this objec- 
tion. 

Now one might ask why we wanted to blow up the for- 
tress. The answer is twofold. First, for covering our re- 
treat the blowing up of the fortress, not the city, would prove 
most serviceable. The second, and weightiest, reason is that 
the fortress of Rastatt, in the hands into which it was about 
to fall, would have been most dangerous to the German de- 
mocracy. It controls the territory of Baden precisely at the 
point where the reéntrant boundaries leave it very narrow, 
so that upon this rock which cuts off the upland from the 
lowland a new revolution could be wrecked. That it would 
be a great impediment to the republican influences coming 
from western Europe can hardly be questioned. In this man- 
ner the plan was discussed pro and con without arriving at 
a definite conclusion. All decisions were deferred to the mo- 
ment when no choice would be left open to us. 

On the twenty-first of July, between five and six in the 
evening, our delegates, Corvin and Lang, returned. A quar- 
ter of an hour later the entire staff was assembled. “How 
is it?” those standing by asked Corvin as he walked through 
the arcade into the castle. ““Good and bad,” he replied enig- 
matically. He did not wish, evidently, to inform the masses. 
Soon we heard how things stood. We were prepared for 
bad news. That our army no longer existed did not surprise 
us, but that it had retreated from Rastatt to the confines of 
Switzerland without a battle, without offering the slightest 
resistance; that all the rest of Germany no less than Baden 
had been subdued; that indeed even Hungary had been 
obliged to yield before the superior might of Russia; this 
was indeed news which surpassed our expectations. “The 
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very recollections of the Revolution have disappeared,” said 
Lang; “as if it were ancient history, they told us in Con- 
stance of the passage of our troops. There is nothing for 
us to do but surrender as quickly as possible. The negotia- 
tions must be begun this very day.” And he wearied himself 
in describing the enormous quantity of siege material the 
Prussians had brought up by which tomorrow they would 
totally destroy our city. This was for the purpose of putting 
fear into our hearts. He then told about the grace of the 
Grand Duke, how leniently he had dealt with those in Fr rei- 
burg who had joined the enemy; and we gazed at the poor 
fellow as he trembled for his own fate and fear robbed him of 
his manhood. It could be seen in advance that this man would 
dish up an even worse story for the soldiers than for us. 

The report concerning an imminent surrender spread 
like wildfire. Stolid depression appeared upon most coun- 
tenances, only a few being still marked by the old cheerful- 
ness. The soldiers stood together in groups and the silliest 
exaggerations and distortions of the report came out in their 
talk. The artillerymen raged and swore they would shoot 
up the whole nest before they would capitulate meanly. 
There would have to be conditions. Tumults arose in many 
places and only when the alarm gun and the general march 
called the troops under arms did quiet return to the streets. 
The whole garrison was notified that next day, July twenty- 
second, at eight o’clock in the morning, a great council of 
war was to be held under a proviso admitting one sergeant 
and one common soldier from every company. 

Upon the ramparts things were lively. Orderlies gal- 
loped to all the emplacements on the walls with orders to 
cease firing. A delegate rode into the Prussian camp to de- 
liver a letter from the governor. In this manner we hoped 
to spare ourselves the expected bombardment for tonight. 
Everything was carried out in trembling haste. Tiedemann 
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strolled quietly through his and the adjutant’s office. His 
countenance was grave and forceful as usual; a nervous 
haste revealed itself in his movements. This morning he had 
been so gay; before the parade he had invited us all to take 
a glass of wine and there had been no end of jesting. Now 
hardly a word passed his lips. Colonel Biedenfeld, mean- 
time, appeared particularly cheerful; every muscle of his 
face was distorted in a repulsive laugh; he bustled about the 
courtyard as if a victory had been won. He shook hands with 
almost everybody he met and acted like one to whom a great 
unexpected joy has come. He went away only when dark- 
ness fell. I wondered at the old fellow, whom I had always 
thoroughly distrusted. The streets were quiet, but individual 
groups stood about talking of nothing but how they were to 
save themselves. 

The following day, July twenty-second, was Sunday. 
The citizens and their wives streamed into the church in 
masses, while in the Knights’ Hall of the castle a great 
council of war assembled. The hall was almost entirely filled, 
for a crowd of uninvited ones had forced their way in. Tiede- 
mann, once more as cheerful as before, read a report pre- 
pared by Corvin about the result of the delegation’s observa- 
tions. The report spoke much of the cowardly retreat of our 
forces, of the giant strength of the enemy, of the mild treat- 
ment of prisoners, of the impossibility of longer withstand- 
ing a besieging army of more than twenty thousand men with 
a complete equipment of artillery, and closed with a des- 
cription of the personal efforts of Corvin in the enemy camp. 
Corvin had gone to see Grében in Kuppenheim and had 
made an effort to be taken before the Prince of Prussia, 
which, however, failed. The Prince of Prussia did not want 
to deal directly with the rebels. He sent a major, the chief 
of his general staff, who proved himself an adept in diplo- 
matic tricks and artfulness of speech. The major assured 
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Corvin in all politeness that the Prussians would be able at 
any minute to destroy us utterly with seventy siege guns. 
Corvin sought to have the major speak about the eventual 
conditions of a capitulation, but he wriggled out of it with 
the smoothness of a serpent, and all he said amounted to 
about the following: “We have time to starve you out. 
Since, in any event, we shall hold Baden, it would be easy 
to concentrate some more troops around Rastatt. Surrender 
and we will deal leniently with you; moreover, reflect that 
every hour’s delay will make your fate harder.” Corvin re- 
called that he had been told about an amnesty which the 
Grand Duke had decreed for all those who would surrender 
by the sixth of July. He remarked to the major that the 
garrison of Rastatt could have known nothing about it. The 
major found this something to consider and said that it 
would not be without its influence upon the fate of the gar- 
rison. As Corvin, however, adverted to the large number 
serving in the garrison who were foreigners, the major be- 
came still more hesitant and enigmatical. He gave assur- 
ance, nevertheless, of the greatest possible leniency in their 
case also, inasmuch as he smilingly remarked that those who 
deserved punishment would be all too numerous. He in- 
quired particularly whether Anneke and Willich were in the 
fortress, and the negative answer of Corvin left him very 
dissatisfied. He closed the interview with these words: “Up 
to now you have believed that you were fighting in a good 
cause. With the present hour the situation changes and 
every delay brings you within the category of rebels. Con- 
sider well what you do. We have time and can wait.” 

So much for the report which Tiedemann read aloud and 
Céfvin himself supplemented. The discussion which fol- 
lowed proved how little we could expect a sound mani- 
festation of strength on the part of the man power, much less 
a heroic spirited effort to break through. Discouragement 
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sat upon most countenances; in the faces of those who us- 
ually were most decided, bitter resignation. They spoke of 
the Grand Duke as if his rule had never suffered a shock. 
They spoke of grace as though we had never been repub- 
lican soldiers. It was a pitiable apostasy. Tiedemann him- 
self, the brave, iron Tiedemann, was not quite his former 
self. He suggested that something like the following might 
be laid before the Prussians by way of conditions of sur- 
render. First, that we should surrender, not to the Prince 
of Prussia, but rather to the Grand Duke. Second, we did 
not want to be regarded as rebels, because we had not known 
about the amnesty of the sixth of July. Third, to the for- 
eigners should be granted freedom to withdraw to the French 
or Swiss border. He added that we had fulfilled our duty, 
and that therefore a capitulation would have about it nothing 
disgraceful for us. He trusted in the assurances of Prus- 
sian leniency. “There is no question here,” said he good na- 
turedly, “of fusillades.” At last—I pitied the man whom 
formerly we had so highly honored—at last he expounded 
to us how nicely in order the accounts of the government 
were, which certainly would be reckoned to our credit. Thus 
the moral power was broken down and the proud obstinacy 
with which he had previously challenged the enemy in our 
presence was gone to its grave. Only a few voices were 
raised in brave determination—the hearts of most were too 
dead for heroism. 

It was resolved to await the propositions of the Prus- 
sians; then, wherever possible, to suggest desired modifica- 
tions. Further, it was agreed to release immediately the 
captured Major Hindersen; it would make a good impres- 
sion, many believed, and the influence which Hinderson pos- 
sessed he would, of course, use to our advantage. These were 
our diplomatic tricks! 
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At ten o’clock occurred a meeting of “the most deter- 
mined characters of the fortress,” called at Fort “B,” prob- 
ably by the artillerymen. Only a small number met. It did 
not result in a real conference. The bastions, however, pre- 
sented a peculiar appearance. There were no sentinels at the 
guns, no guards at the casemates and trenches. Only here 
and there a lonesome being slipped in and out about the 
works; old grannies who, perhaps on account of the bright 
sunshine, had crawled out of their nests and now wished to 
look at the big guns. The gates also remained unguarded, 
and here and there strollers were seen out in the fields. 
The soldiers had gone into the city, or some of them would 
have vaulted the palisades during the night in the hope of 
slipping through the Prussian outposts and making their 
way to their homes. The Prussians might very comfortably 
have crawled up on the walls or even come through the 
gates, for almost no one would have disturbed them. Only 
a few grim artillerymen stood by their guns, sullen anger 
exhibited on their faces, and whenever a Prussian picket 
showed up within range they blazed away with an oath, to- 
tally disregarding the prohibition, although the negotiations 
were in progress. All idea of duty and discipline had van- 
ished. Individual citizens already drove out with their grain 
wagons to bring in the cut grain. Hardly had the Prussian 
outposts noted this when they slunk forward and fired upon 
the harvesters. The cannoneers responded with grenades, 
and so, at the good last, they had the satisfaction of laying 
low a couple of the enemy. 

The delegate returned about three o’clock. His informa- 
‘ion was to be made public the following day. Corvin had 
the whole negotiation in his hands. The tone of the gar- 
rison had gradually become a bit more cheerful. Most of 
them believed they would be permitted to go home, and not 
a few rejoiced as they figured out what day would bring 
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them back to their loved ones. The words of the Prussian 
major they knew not how to interpret otherwise. Toward 
evening one of the higher officers who knew I was a Prus- 
sian asked me if I would not ride back with him to the 
Palatinate as a Palatine—for the Palatines would certainly 
be permitted to withdraw at once! Even this man was de- 
ceived. 

The twenty-third of July was the last day upon which 
our banners waved over the bastions of Rastatt. The coun- 
cil of war had the same complexion as on the previous day. 
Only a feeble shimmer of hope had come over the discour- 
agement of the day before. Corvin had brought a written 
statement from Groében. Therein it was declared that the 
Prussians fight not for themselves but for the unity and true 
freedom of Germany, and, especially here, for the rights of 
the Grand Duke. It was therefore self-evident that the Ras- 
tatt garrison, if it surrendered, would not give itself up to 
the Prince of Prussia as such, but to him as representative 
of the Grand Duke. Moreover, the bases of the negotiation 
were still the same as he had indicated in his statement of 
July sixth. (At that time he had demanded an unconditional 
surrender and had been laughed to scorn by us.) The Prince 
demanded surrender at discretion, and would not permit any 
conditions. “At discretion.” As the words fell upon our ears 
I remarked well a gleam of anger in many an eye. But it 
was all over. A single incidental remark of Corvin that we 
could no longer think of cutting a way through, and a glance 
at the assembly, was enough to cause all to lay aside plans of 
escape. Corvin supplemented the letter of Groben with his 
report. Once more, in the Prussian camp, he had adverted 
to the amnesty of July sixth. Inasmuch as the Prussians 
had entered upon the matter, he wished to know its content 
more accurately. Thereupon he was answered that it could 
not be actually known what that amnesty amounted to. 
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They tried for three hours to locate a Karlsruhe government 
paper in which it ought to have been printed, but they did 
not find it. At last the Prussians remarked they did not 
actually know that such an amnesty existed; but it would be 
all the same if it existed or not and the garrison would be 
dealt with like the one in Freiburg. Of that one, however, 
it was said that it had been dismissed. Whether they should 
surrender to the Grand Duke or to himself, the Prince of 
Prussia gave out, would be a matter of indifference, since 
he was acting for the Grand Duke. The Prince of Prussia 
would be merciful. So the matter was passed over. 

Many in the council who did not altogether trust to the 
clemency of the Prince of Prussia wanted to insist that we 
surrender to the Grand Duke in person. A deputation could 
be sent to him or we might have him come under the walls 
of Rastatt, which might all be done in thirty-six hours. 
Tiedemann himself was opposed to every delay. He did not 
want to remain in the fortress longer with this garrison. 
“The gates stand open,” he said. “The sentries have for- 
saken their posts. If the Prussians wanted to do so they 
could pass our gates with impunity. Yesterday,” he contin- 
ued, “‘a lafette guard was so shameless as to send word to me 
they would go home if they were not relieved. I went to 
them. The guard was already breaking up. I took the mus- 
ket from the hands of a soldier and said, ‘Go where you 
will; go over to the Prussians and tell them your old gover- 
nor stands guard here in your stead.’ Thereupon some of 
them remained for very shame. One, however, actually 
packed his knapsack and would have gone into the town, but 

‘the others refused to permit it. Among such soldiers I do 
not want longer to be governor. There lies my sword. Let 
whoever desires be governor. I will remain with you to the 
end; I will take a musket and stand guard, but no one shall 
say of me that I continued to command such troops.” 
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This was spoken with mounting vehemence. Now Bie- 
denfeld stepped forward. It must have become sultry for 
him, because if 'Tiedemann’s resolution had been carried out 
the government of the fortress in this crucial hour would 
have fallen to him. He begged Tiedemann for God’s sake, 
since he had been governor so long, to retain the post in this 
final moment. The latter allowed himself to be urged for 
some time. Then he called out to the assembly: “Is it your 
will?” And, as he received a loud “yea” for answer he said in 
a most cordial manner, “Then I will buckle on my sword 
again,” and did so, as though nothing had happened. Corvin 
was sent again to the Prussian camp with a letter from 
Tiedemann which conveyed the views of those who desired 
to surrender to the Grand Duke in person, but otherwise 
contained nothing significant. 

After the council of war broke up the disturbances in 
the garrison rose to the highest pitch. Inasmuch as it was 
now known that the final moment had come, the old spirit 
of comradeship disappeared among a large part of the 
soldiery and a disgusting selfishness took its place. A troop 
of infantrymen broke into the storehouse where lay little 
indeed in the way of ready made clothing but quantities of 
plain cloth for clothing. Everyone tried to possess himself 
of what he could and, as dragoons pressed in after them, 
swords were drawn and horrid scenes enacted. The artillery- 
men knew not what else to do but fire upon the storehouse 
the alarm cannon, blank, of course, yet heavily crammed 
with cork. Window panes clattered to the ground and in a 
trice the tangled mass of humanity inside yielded. The ar- 
tillerymen remained masters of the situation. They dragged 
the bolts of cloth to the market place and went about the di- 
vision with great, indeed extraordinary, unselfishness. They 
formed a circle around the goods. A sharp sword served in 
place of shears. They judged according to appearances. 
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When they saw a badly clothed soldier they called out to 
him: “Come here, comrade. You have poor breeches; you 
ought to have new ones.” Instantly the keen blade slit the 
cloth. There was little care taken about measuring, and the 
favored one withdrew with a cheerful mein. If, however, 
one who appeared to be well dressed were seen carrying 
away a piece of cloth it was taken from him and given to 
another who needed it; and no one dared to oppose them. 
The artillerymen retained nothing for themselves. 

As the governor observed all the scandal from his office, 
he allowed himself to be overcome by an unworthy fury. He 
took his only traveling bag, and hung a pair of boots over 
his shoulder (these were his sole possessions, for he did not 
even have epaulets), and then he strode out of the castle mut- 
tering vehemently to himself. Several soldiers laughed at 
him, but others shook their heads and remained silent. 

Meantime the noon hour had come. A crowd of home 
guards loaded with all their possessions moved to and fro 
in the market place. They believed they were to be per- 
mitted to march away in a few hours. “If only they do not 
delay too long,” I heard one of them say. “I have seven 
hours distance to cover and I would like to reach home yet 
today.” So firm was their confidence in Prussian leniency. 
“We want to go at once,” said several infantrymen. “We 
will hitch up at one o’clock and drive to Kuppenheim,” broke 
in a cannoneer from the field artillery. Even some of the 
officers believed that they could now freely go where they 
pleased. Heedlessness was universal. 

Of a sudden several salvos of musketry rattled upon the 
walls. Could the Prussians have made a traitorous attack? 
“Tt is nothing,” said an officer who was passing. “The men 
are leaving the defenses and in going are firing off their 
guns for the last time.” No one remained upon the works. 
The gates were no longer guarded. As the last soldiers were 
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leaving one of the armories of Fort “A” they stuck up a 
white flag by way of supererogation and signalled to the 
nearby Prussians that they might come in. They did it, too; 
clambered over the walls, and soon the works were swarm- 
ing with Prussians. Meantime several Prussian jaegers 
came in through the gate, sat down in the beer hall, and 
drank with our men. “You will have it exactly as good as 
we,” they assured our men who were far from mistrusting 
them. 

At this point an excitement arose in the courtyard of the 
castle. Corvin had returned. The council of war reconvened 
at once. In the courtyard the soldiers were greeting one an- 
other with unwonted cheerfulness. “Before evening the 
evacuation will occur, the homeguards and foreigners to- 
day, the line tomorrow,” they called to one another. Into 
the castle hall, place of meeting of the council, pressed a 
strange crowd. Only a few officers were to be seen. Most 
were common soldiers and civilians. Corvin read out from 
a manuscript the Prussian orders. By way of introduction 
he said that as the Prussians had permitted no conditions 
he, under the powers given, had concluded the surrender. A 
bearded artilleryman in my neighborhood remarked: “He 
probably looked after his own hide.” In this he may have 
done Corvin an injustice.’ 

The Prussians demanded that the fortress should pass in- 
to their hands that day; that it surrender at discretion. At 
two-thirty the home guards should give up their arms. At 
four o’clock the entire garrison should assemble. At the 
same time the Prussians would take possession of Fort “C.” 
At five thirty the whole garrison should march out in three 
columns, the artillery and cavalry on foot, only the higher 


* The court martial, by a vote of five to one, condemned Corvin to be shot. 
The Grand Duke set that verdict aside and ordered him to be imprisoned at hard 
labor for six years. Thereafter he was banished from Germany. He lived in 
London, where for a time he aided Charles Dickens in publishing a magazine. 
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officers being mounted. The officers were requested to re- 
move epaulets and were commanded to keep their swords 
in their scabbards. The entire garrison would lay down 
its arms upon the glacis of the fortress and be taken prisoners 
by the Prussians. What followed will appear. 

Since there had been talk of marching out, and the Prus- 
sians had ordered the officers to assemble their packs on the 
wagons, almost no one doubted that the common soldiers 
would be released, only those being held whom the Prussians 
had known of old. There was no thought any more of dis- 
cussion and vote in council; everything went as if automat- 
ically. The best men went out with bleeding hearts. 

Hardly had the hour of four struck when the troops, 
under beat of drum, assembled.* The Prussians occupied 
Fort “C.” Everything provided for in the articles of sur- 
render was carried out with utmost precision. ‘Tiedemann 
gave up his sword to General Holleben. The laying down 
of arms went forward automatically, without disturbance. 
The troops, however, saw themselves grimly deceived in their 
hopes and their easy confidence; for they were at once led 
back to the casemates of the city, those narrow damp vaults 
which had not been ventilated, although for nearly a month 
now they had been occupied by soldiers. Now the poor cap- 
tives were crammed so closely in them that they could neither 
sit nor lie down. Not until the following noon did they get 
a swallow of water to relieve their burning thirst. The Prus- 
sians came in with proscription list in hand. Already in the 
early morning more than forty citizens were arrested and 
thrown into prison. Forty others followed in the course of 
theday. The court martial began its sessions.* 


*It must have been at this point, rather than at noon, that Schurz slipped 
into the sewer through which he made his escape. cf. Reminiscences I, p. 215 ff. 

*A few days later the fusillades began. Tiedemann, Béning, Elsenhans, 
Biedenfeld, Heilig, Jacobi, Bauer, Muiewski, Kunis, Renthoefer, Jansen, 
Schrader, and Bernigau were shot. Gottfried Kinkel, the poet, was condemned to 
penal servitude for life, but in November, 1850 he was rescued from Spandau 
prison by his friend Carl Schurz and hurried away to England. 
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I have given, with loyal truthfulness, an account of 
the last three days in Rastatt. I have not concealed the least 
excess, the smallest unworthiness, so far as it came under my 
eye. I doubt not the Kreuz-Zeitung in Berlin might print 
verbatim much of what I have written. It is not to the in- 
terest of our party to suppress facts which appear to offer 
proofs of our weakness. On the contrary, I am of the opin- 
ion that the unvarnished truth in every form and under all 
conditions must operate to our party advantage. Hitherto, 
however, we have not acted upon this principle. The popu- 
lace must ultimately learn how strong it is, and how bad and 
weak it can be if it does not understand the feeling of 
strength and excellence. It must be made to realize how pro- 
foundly, not only outwardly but also in its spiritual nature, 
it was abased in the period during which it cringed servilely 
under absolutism. And in order that the people shall know 
this we must exhibit and prove it to them through the stern 
teaching of history. The time has passed for sparing our 
friends and companions if they deserve blame. It is always 
the most convincing sign of instability and weakness when a 
party does not dare to reveal itself to itself. 

I have, it is true, glanced into many an infamy. But 
inasmuch as I have not veiled the actuality through weak ex- 
cuses I have in effect recognized that we were not the equals 
for infamy of our opponents. But morally they will degrade 
us still further. They will goad the people to the point where 
they will shudder at their own reflections. They will convert 
a war of cannon and muskets into a war of daggers and 
thongs. With a bleeding heart I write this. Only then 
shall we be victorious. Look at the Palatinate and Baden— 
the downtrodden Palatinate, the crushed Baden. In both 
countries lived a noble people, animated by the love of liberty 
and by enthusiasm. This humane enthusiasm they have 
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| stifled and killed with their spite and their bloodshed. And 
| so have they brewed in every heart a potent poison which 
carries within itself a thousandfold death. Enthusiasm they 


with death as its objective. 
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have no cause to fear, but this poison works unerringly. 
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PIONEER AND POLITICAL REMINISCENCES* 


Nixs P. HavuGEen 


RAILROAD ASSESSMENTS 


Ts was a certain timidity about Judge Gilson 


assuming administrative responsibilities. I have re- 

lated how in the first state assessments he advocated 
a reduction in the valuation from that which the commission 
agreed was the true one, but when we came to fix the tax 
rate applicable to railroads, he went to the other extreme. 
He proposed to add to what had been determined in the state 
assessment to be the true and full value of the general prop- 
erty of the state an additional amount without assigning such 
amount to any county or to any specific class of property. 
To this I objected. Mr. Curtiss joined the judge. Having 
officially found the full and true value, I contended that the 
commission should stand by its action. 

Under date of November 28, 1905 I sent the following 
communication to Governor La Follette: “In compliance 
with your request, of 22nd inst. for my views as to needed 
legislation on the subject of railroad taxation, I avail myself 
of the opportunity to submit the following: 

“Chapter 237, laws of 1901, made the members of the 
tax commission the state board of assessment for the valua- 
tion of the general property of the state. It provided that 
the valuation of each county so determined ‘shall be the full 
value’ according to the best judgment of the board. 

‘“‘When the assessment of 1901, being the first assessment 
made by the new board, was under consideration, some ob- 


* Previous installments have appeared in the December, 1927, and March, 
June, September, and December, 1928 issues of this macazrye. 
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jection was urged against fixing the valuation of each county 
at what the board unanimously agreed was the full value 
of the property in such county. The majority of the board 
were of the opinion that the law was not open to construction 
and that the ‘full value’ meant the true cash value of the 
property, and not a percentage thereof. The assessments of 
1901 and 1902 were made by a majority of the board, com- 
missioner Gilson dissenting, considering the state board of 
assessment a board of equalization rather than one of as- 
sessment, although agreeing with the other members as to 
what was the true value in the different counties. 

“Chapter 315, Laws of 19038, placed the assessment and 
taxation of railroads under the state board. No change was 
made in the law as to the duties of the board, making as- 
sessment of the general property of the state to place the 
valuation of each county at the ‘full value’ of the property 
therein; and in all state assessments subsequent to the one 
of 1902 the commission has been unanimous in placing such 
assessment at the ‘full value’ of each county. 

“Chapter 315, Laws of 1903, relating to railroad taxa- 
tion, provides that to ascertain the tax rate to be applied 
to railroads the aggregate of state and local taxes, excluding 
special assessments for local improvements, shall be divided 
‘by the aggregate true cash value of the general property 
of the state upon which said taxes were levied.’ Sec. 14. 

“For the purpose of ascertaining this ‘aggregate true 
cash value of the general property of the state,’ section 9 
provides that the state board, now tax commission, ‘shall, 
according to their best knowledge and judgment, ascertain 

-and determine the true cash value of the general property 
of the state, assessed and to be taxed in the then present 
year’ and section 10 provides that the board ‘may correct 
the valuation of the general property of the state’ for the 

purpose of fixing the tax rate for railroads. 
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“The commission has not hesitated in making the state 
assessment to consider property not upon the local tax rolls 
and which necessarily would not ‘be taxed in the then present 
year’ although the question in view of the language quoted 
is not free from doubt. The reason for the action of the com- 
mission in this respect is that any other course would reward 
counties omitting taxable property from the rolls at the ex- 
pense of counties making more earnest efforts to have all 
taxable property placed upon their rolls. This increase in 
property not upon the local tax rolls has not been disturbed 
in valuing the general property under sections 9 and 10 
referred to. 

“Under the sections last referred to should the tax com- 
mission confine itself to a revaluation of the property upon 
the local rolls, and what is the limitation upon it under the 
language that it ‘may correct the valuations’? 

“Do these sections authorize the commission to add ar- 
bitrarily to the aggregate valuation of the state a lump sum 
without assigning such additional valuation to any particular 
county or to any particular class of property? 

“The questions submitted may be more forcibly presented 
by referring to the railroad tax roll of the commission as to 
what actually occurred. The first railroad assessment was 
that of 1904. The valuation of the general property of the 
state last preceding such railroad assessment was $1,753,- 
172,000, and the total of taxes $20,640,543.16, making the 
average tax rate upon the citizen taxpayers of the state 
01177325, or $11.77+ on each $1,000 of assessed valuation. 

“The value of all railroad properties was fixed at $218,- 
024,900. At the rate given, the railroad tax of 1904 would 
have been $2,566,854. The board, however, resolved, ‘that, 
in order to make the valuation or assessment of railroad com- 
panies made by the board just and relatively equal with the 
valuation of the general property of the state, the valuation 
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of such general property be corrected by increasing the same 
$51,015,000, which amount added to $1,753,172,000 makes 
the total valuation of the general property of the state 
$1,804,187,000.’ Page 53 Tax Roll. 

“The increase thus made in the general property of 
the state changed the tax rate from .001177+ to .01144-+-, 
and being applied to the railroad assessment reduced the 
tax levied upon railroads from $2,566,854 to $2,494,232; a 
reduction of the railroad tax by $72,572. 

“In the railroad assessment of 1905 the general property 
of the state was increased in the same manner. The reduc- 
tion of taxes levied upon railroads in 1904 and 1905 amounts 
in the aggregate to $139,743.04. 

“In justice to the railroads the commission should retain 
the authority to assess all taxable property in the state at 
its full value, and any doubt that may exist in the present law 
as to its authority to consider property not upon the local 
tax rolls should be removed. Justice to the general taxpayer 
requires that this authority be properly safeguarded. In 
reviewing the valuation of the general property of the state 
the tax commission should be required at least to state in 
what classes of property and in what counties the changes 
have been made. The railroad companies are represented 
by able, persistent counsel. Their principal efforts have been 
directed to securing increases in the valuation of the general 
property of the state. The private taxpayer is not repre- 
sented. He must look to the commission for the protection 
of his interests. The acts of public officials should be open to 
public inspection and subject to just criticism. No intelli- 
pent criticism can be made of changes in valuations unless 
they are so subdivided and distributed as to indicate with 
some degree of particularity the nature and location of the 
property assessed.” 
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I have recorded the foregoing at length, as I disagreed 
with my colleagues. I have notes in detail of the action of 
the commission in regard to the matter here related. The 
records of the commission show that after 1906 the state as- 
sessment as made was used as the basis of the rate to be 
applied to the railroads. My views prevailed in the end. 


LA FOLLETTE AND DAVIDSON 


James O. Davidson had been elected state treasurer in 
1898, and reélected in 1900 and 1902. He was a candidate 
for renomination in 1904. But La Follette had a slate in mind 
with Davidson as the candidate for lieutenant governor. 
This did not appeal to Jim, and Bob was unable to persuade 
him. The governor asked me to see Davidson, during the 
state convention. Bob felt assured of his own renomination. 
I made the appeal to Davidson that acceptance of the posi- 
tion of lieutenant governor would be pretty certain to land 
him in the governor’s chair; that Bob would in all probability 
go to the United States Senate; also that Bob’s health was 
such that there might be a vacancy at almost any time, and 
he himself would be governor. This persuaded him, and he 
consented. Being a thrifty individual, he had naturally pre- 
ferred to remain treasurer at $5,000 a year to holding the 
lieutenant governorship at $1,200. But the allurement of 
being governor won the day. He had been an original La 
Follette man and had so remained—a true and faithful sup- 
porter. The slate went through as Bob had planned. He 
won, but not without considerable friction in the convention. 
This was the so-called “Gymnasium Convention,” when the 
meeting almost broke up in a row. As will be remembered, 
some of the delegates withdrew and later, under the desig- 
nation of “National Republican,” voted for ex-governor 
Scofield at the November election. The latter received some 
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12,000 votes, and La Follette was reélected, receiving some 
50,000 majority over his democratic opponent. Davidson be- 
came lieutenant governor. 

At Bob’s request I drafted the platform for this con- 
vention. When asked to do so I said that I would not give un- 
qualified approval to the Republican tariff law then recently 
adopted by Congress. He agreed. We deemed it extreme. 
From the beginning of my congressional service I always 
had had a keen interest in tariff legislation. During the cam- 
paign of 1888 there was published a volume entitled Protec- 
tion Echoes from the Capitol, edited by Thomas H. McKee, 
assistant librarian of the United States Senate. It quoted 
freely from the debate on the Mills Bill to sustain the re- 
publican views on the subject of protection. I find myself 
quoted fifteen times; Richard Guenther nine times; Caswell, 
the dean of our delegation, four times, and La Follette once. 
None of the other Wisconsin members is quoted. While 
actively participating in political campaigns I devoted my- 
self largely to discussion of the principles of protection, es- 
pecially in the earlier campaigns. Later the free silver ques- 
tion received its share of attention. Since I served on the 
Committee of Banking and Currency, that came about in 
the natural order of things. Southern elections and suppres- 
sions of the Republican vote came to my attention as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Elections, and was not omitted in 
the campaigns. These were questions that it had been a part 
of my duties to examine, but the protective tariff was with 
me an abiding interest. I put in the platform on the subject 
the following: 


‘oe 
7 Tarif and trusts: We firmly adhere to the fundamental Republican 
doctrine of protection to American labor, and believe that the aim of a 
truly protective policy should be to stimulate competition in the home market 
and not destroy it by favoring trust combinations. We therefore believe 
in a readjustment of tariff schedules in all cases where protection is em- 


ployed for the benefit of capital and only to the injury of the consumer and 
workingman. 
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Mr. Hannan, private secretary to the Governor, went 
over the draft with me. He suggested some minor changes. 
The platform was submitted to the convention and, to our 
surprise, was adopted without dissent. This was the last 
convention for the nomination of state officers held under 
the old nominating system; and one of the noisiest. 

As I had predicted, La Follette was elected United 
States Senator by the legislature in January, 1905. He re- 
mained, however, in the position of governor until the end 
of the year, taking his seat in the Senate January 4th, 1906. 
So the forecast made to Davidson came true, although some- 
what delayed. I suggested to Bob that he postpone his sena- 
torial ambitions until the law became effective for the elec- 
tion of senators by direct vote of the people. But the legis- 
lature was favorable, and he took no chances, although an 
early and consistent advocate of the popular method. David- 
son became governor at the beginning of 1906. 

Irvine L. Lenroot had served as speaker of the assembly, 
and had presided over the “Gymnasium Convention” in 
1904. He had been a consistent friend and supporter of La 
Follette and was an able and alert legislator. When the next 
state election approached La Follette deserted Davidson, 
who naturally looked to a renomination as governor, and 
pressed the nomination of Lenroot. In view of the fact that 
I had been the intermediary in persuading Davidson to ac- 
cept the lieutenant governorship in 1904, at Bob’s insistence, 
I felt that it was at least unwise, yes, ungrateful, to deny 
him a reélection, of which he was reasonably assured, if 
nominated. And there was nothing in his record which could 
possibly have changed the public opinion of him. A meet- 
ing of La Follette’s friends was held in Madison, where I 
expressed myself to that effect, and was supported by my 
next door neighbor, Judge Zimmerman, a former partner 
of La Follette. I wrote Bob my views, stating that under 
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other circumstances Lenroot’s candidacy would have my ap- 
proval, that I recognized his ability and qualifications, but 
that in view of our activity in persuading Davidson to accept 
the minor office in 1904 we ought in good faith to stand by 
him in 1906; also that pressing Lenroot inopportunely might 
take him out of the public service, for which he was well 
fitted; that as there was no apparent change in the public 
view of Davidson, it seemed ungrateful to abandon him now, 
and that he appeared to be sure of winning in the primary 
and being elected in November. To this appeal Bob remained 
characteristically silent. I say this, as it seemed to be a 
method with him not to answer letters that were somewhat 
embarrassing. My prediction came true. A year later when 
we were walking down the street together one day, Bob said: 
“Well, Nels, you are a pretty good fellow; you haven’t said, 
‘I told you so’ yet.” 

Davidson was reélected in 1908, and served until suc- 
ceeeded by Francis E. McGovern in January, 1911. David- 
son did not possess that broad view of public affairs desir- 
able in the chief magistrate of the state. His general edu- 
cation was limited, but he had good judgment, was natur- 
ally cautious, and sought advice. He had a splendid adviser 
in his private secretary, Col. O. G. Munson of Viroqua, and 
left a creditable record as governor. He knew my close re- 
lations with La Follette, and at first I thought he was a 
little shy of me; but after a while I enjoyed his full con- 
fidence, and gave him my best advice when called upon. I 
felt it due to the Governor to give him any support within 
my power consistent with my official duties—a service to 
the state rather than to the individual. 


LA FOLLETTE’S ASPIRATIONS 


My own course being so closely interwoven with the poli- 
tical life and ambitions of La Follette, I feel it necessary 
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to give him more space and attention than might otherwise 
be warranted. No sooner had La Follette taken his seat in 
the Senate than he discovered a star still higher in the politi- 
cal firmament, and the presidency became his consuming 
aspiration. I first became aware of this in the autumn of 
1907. The presidential election of the following year was 
attracting public attention. While the press naturally gave 
much space to the subject, very little, however, was devoted to 
La Follette, except an occasional notice in the state news- 
papers. There was certainly no apparent popular demand. 
I was therefore surprised when on a Saturday afternoon I 
called at his farm home at Maple Bluff and found a number 
of his friends consulting with him as to his prospects of ob- 
taining the nomination. I was about to withdraw, not having 
been invited to the apparently private conference, when Bob 
asked me to “sit in.” I did so, but listened only, until asked 
by him what I thought of it. I frankly stated that thus far 
I had discovered no apparent demand for his candidacy, that 
I thought the efforts as outlined would be in vain; adding 
that I feared he would go into the convention with the Wis- 
consin delegation only, and might not have that entire; that 
if he aspired to that high office the way to attain it, in my 
opinion, was to make the best record possible in the Senate, 
and, “if you please, on the Chatauqua Circuit,” where he had 
acquired some repute; but that his candidacy at the time 
seemed premature and hopeless. At any rate, that was the 
substance of my answer. It was the last time I was asked to 
“sit in.” The result confirmed my forecast. Bob went into 
the convention with the Wisconsin delegation, except one del- 
egate from the Wausau district. It may have given him some 
advertising. He continued to pursue this ambition with the 
same persistence that he had pursued the governorship in the 
nineties. I certainly gave him my honest opinion, and feel 
now that his burning ambition was unfortunate for himself ; 
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other circumstances Lenroot’s candidacy would have my ap- 
proval, that I recognized his ability and qualifications, but 
that in view of our activity in persuading Davidson to accept 
the minor office in 1904 we ought in good faith to stand by 
him in 1906; also that pressing Lenroot inopportunely might 
take him out of the public service, for which he was well 
fitted; that as there was no apparent change in the public 
view of Davidson, it seemed ungrateful to abandon him now, 
and that he appeared to be sure of winning in the primary 
and being elected in November. To this appeal Bob remained 
characteristically silent. I say this, as it seemed to be a 
method with him not to answer letters that were somewhat 
embarrassing. My prediction came true. A year later when 
we were walking down the street together one day, Bob said: 
“Well, Nels, you are a pretty good fellow; you haven’t said, 
‘I told you so’ yet.” 

Davidson was reélected in 1908, and served until suc- 
ceeeded by Francis E. McGovern in January, 1911. David- 
son did not possess that broad view of public affairs desir- 
able in the chief magistrate of the state. His general edu- 
cation was limited, but he had good judgment, was natur- 
ally cautious, and sought advice. He had a splendid adviser 
in his private secretary, Col. O. G. Munson of Viroqua, and 
left a creditable record as governor. He knew my close re- 
lations with La Follette, and at first I thought he was a 
little shy of me; but after a while I enjoyed his full con- 
fidence, and gave him my best advice when called upon. I 
felt it due to the Governor to give him any support within 
my power consistent with my official duties—a service to 
the state rather than to the individual. 


LA FOLLETTE’S ASPIRATIONS 


My own course being so closely interwoven with the poli- 
tical life and ambitions of La Follette, I feel it necessary 
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to give him more space and attention than might otherwise 
be warranted. No sooner had La Follette taken his seat in 
the Senate than he discovered a star still higher in the politi- 
cal firmament, and the presidency became his consuming 
aspiration. I first became aware of this in the autumn of 
1907. The presidential election of the following year was 
attracting public attention. While the press naturally gave 
much space to the subject, very little, however, was devoted to 
La Follette, except an occasional notice in the state news- 
papers. There was certainly no apparent popular demand. 
I was therefore surprised when on a Saturday afternoon I 
called at his farm home at Maple Bluff and found a number 
of his friends consulting with him as to his prospects of ob- 
taining the nomination. I was about to withdraw, not having 
been invited to the apparently private conference, when Bob 
asked me to “sit in.” I did so, but listened only, until asked 
by him what I thought of it. I frankly stated that thus far 
I had discovered no apparent demand for his candidacy, that 
I thought the efforts as outlined would be in vain; adding 
that I feared he would go into the convention with the Wis- 
consin delegation only, and might not have that entire; that 
if he aspired to that high office the way to attain it, in my 
opinion, was to make the best record possible in the Senate, 
and, “if you please, on the Chatauqua Circuit,” where he had 
acquired some repute; but that his candidacy at the time 
seemed premature and hopeless. At any rate, that was the 
substance of my answer. It was the last time I was asked to 
“sit in.” The result confirmed my forecast. Bob went into 
the convention with the Wisconsin delegation, except one del- 
egate from the Wausau district. It may have given him some 
advertising. He continued to pursue this ambition with the 
same persistence that he had pursued the governorship in the 
nineties. I certainly gave him my honest opinion, and feel 
now that his burning ambition was unfortunate for himself ; 
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and that if the office had been more modestly sought he might 
have been more successful. But his impatience would brook 
no delay. I believe, too, that his service in the Senate might 
have been more effective for the good of the country, and 
incidentally better for himself, if he could have forgotten his 
higher ambition. There was no breach in our friendship be- 
cause of my failure to give unqualified approval to his can- 
didacy at the time referred to; at any rate, none came to my 
notice. I have not been able to consider his presidential as- 
pirations otherwise than as unfortunate for himself and for 
others, as there was at no time a reasonable hope of his suc- 
cess. He met with repeated disappointments, and was a poor 
loser, as manifested at each repeated defeat. They made him 
unhappy. When I first knew Bob in Washington, he was 
a cheerful and happy individual. From his general attitude 
and expressions in his magazine and elsewhere it is fair to 
presume that after 1912, and perhaps after 1908, he never 
voted for the Republican nominee for president. 


“Vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself 
And lands on tother side.” 


He became a carping critic of each and every administra- 
tion. He was entirely unable to do teamwork, which is so 
necessary in legislation. Perhaps he was better adapted to 
executive than to legislative service. In legislation, in order 
to progress at all, there must be compromises. To that neces- 
sity La Follette was entirely oblivious. He must have his 
way, or stop the machine. He, who in old times had aided 
Tom Reed to break up filibustering in the House, became 
the greatest obstructionist in the Senate. He had earned his 
early laurels as an opponent to “boss rule” but became the 
supreme type of the “boss” in his later years. He made 
friends easily, but discarded them without a scruple when 
he thought it to his political advantage. Many of them were 
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good and faithful friends, ready to give him honest advice, 
but perhaps giving it too disinterestedly; advice that would 
have served him well in the end. In this manner he estranged 
many of his early and most loyal friends and earnest sup- 
porters; men like Isaac Stephenson, Gen. George E. Bryant, 
Herman Daley, James Davidson; yes, even his early poli- 
tical foster father, Eli Peterson, did not come up to the 
mark. Later Senator Lenroot and Governor McGovern 
were added to the number of cast-off friends; each one sac- 
rificed for no apparent reason, except that La Follette de- 
sired more subserviency in his supporters. He is too im- 
portant a character in Wisconsin history, and his imprint 
upon its political development was such that discussion of 
him cannot be omitted. He should be treated fairly, but 
truthfully, and that I aim to do. There is certainly no one 
in sight to take his place in the leadership of his clique; be- 
lieving that term fully justified. But, for the present I 
would say: 


“No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 


MORTGAGE TAXATION 


I find from papers kept by me that the so-called mort- 
gage taxation law, advocated by La Follette and enacted in 
1903, remained upon the statutes until 1907. In that year 
I prepared for Governor Davidson a message to the legis- 
lature recommending its repeal. The tax commission had in 
the mean time conducted an extensive investigation of the 
subject under the direction of Professor Thomas S. Adams, 
then of the faculty of the economics department of the 
University of Wisconsin and later a member of the tax com- 
mission. The message quoted extensively from his report 
and showed conclusively the fallacy of any attempt to re- 
lieve the debtor by the law as enacted. It stated that the 
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and that if the office had been more modestly sought he might 
have been more successful. But his impatience would brook 
no delay. I believe, too, that his service in the Senate might 
have been more effective for the good of the country, and 
incidentally better for himself, if he could have forgotten his 
higher ambition. There was no breach in our friendship be- 
cause of my failure to give unqualified approval to his can- 
didacy at the time referred to; at any rate, none came to my 
notice. I have not been able to consider his presidential as- 
pirations otherwise than as unfortunate for himself and for 
others, as there was at no time a reasonable hope of his suc- 
cess. He met with repeated disappointments, and was a poor 
loser, as manifested at each repeated defeat. They made him 
unhappy. When I first knew Bob in Washington, he was 
a cheerful and happy individual. From his general attitude 
and expressions in his magazine and elsewhere it is fair to 
presume that after 1912, and perhaps after 1908, he never 
voted for the Republican nominee for president. 


“Vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself 
And lands on t’other side.” 


He became a carping critic of each and every administra- 
tion. He was entirely unable to do teamwork, which is so 
necessary in legislation. Perhaps he was better adapted to 
executive than to legislative service. In legislation, in order 
to progress at all, there must be compromises. To that neces- 
sity La Follette was entirely oblivious. He must have his 
way, or stop the machine. He, who in old times had aided 
Tom Reed to break up filibustering in the House, became 
the greatest obstructionist in the Senate. He had earned his 
early laurels as an opponent to “boss rule” but became the 
supreme type of the “boss” in his later years. He made 
friends easily, but discarded them without a scruple when 
he thought it to his political advantage. Many of them were 
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good and faithful friends, ready to give him honest advice, 
but perhaps giving it too disinterestedly; advice that would 
have served him well in the end. In this manner he estranged 
many of his early and most loyal friends and earnest sup- 
porters; men like Isaac Stephenson, Gen. George E. Bryant, 
Herman Daley, James Davidson; yes, even his early poli- 
tical foster father, Eli Peterson, did not come up to the 
mark. Later Senator Lenroot and Governor McGovern 
were added to the number of cast-off friends; each one sac- 
rificed for no apparent reason, except that La Follette de- 
sired more subserviency in his supporters. He is too im- 
portant a character in Wisconsin history, and his imprint 
upon its political development was such that discussion of 
him cannot be omitted. He should be treated fairly, but 
truthfully, and that I aim to do. There is certainly no one 
in sight to take his place in the leadership of his clique; be- 
lieving that term fully justified. But, for the present I 
would say: 


“No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 


MORTGAGE TAXATION 


I find from papers kept by me that the so-called mort- 
gage taxation law, advocated by La Follette and enacted in 
1903, remained upon the statutes until 1907. In that year 
I prepared for Governor Davidson a message to the legis- 
lature recommending its repeal. The tax commission had in 
the mean time conducted an extensive investigation of the 
subject under the direction of Professor Thomas S. Adams, 
then of the faculty of the economics department of the 
University of Wisconsin and later a member of the tax com- 
mission. The message quoted extensively from his report 
and showed conclusively the fallacy of any attempt to re- 
lieve the debtor by the law as enacted. It stated that the 
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only result of the law thus far had been to exempt the 
owner of the credit without any corresponding advantage 
to the borrower; that the interest rate paid by the latter had 
in fact been increased instead of lowered, as predicted. The 
message closed as follows: “I therefore recommend that 
Chapter 378, Laws of 1903, be repealed .. . In restoring 
the former law the balance of credits above indebtedness 
which should be assessable and taxable should include 
moneys as well as credits.” 

Thus ended the futile effort to reach the interest of the 
lender. It was a repetition of the experience of California on 
the same subject. The lender took care of himself by bar- 
gaining for a rate of interest sufficiently high to cover any 
tax he might be required to pay. But he was also protected 
by the very terms of our mortgages. The income tax later 
took care of the question, by entirely exempting moneys 
and credits from taxation as property. It substituted the 
creditor for the credit; as I had suggested in my dissenting 
views in 1903. 


THE INCOME TAX 


The constitutional amendment authorizing an income 
tax having been ratified by popular vote in 1908, the subject 
naturally became one of popular discussion. It was an en- 
tirely new venture for an American state. It is true that 
several states had tried it, but with indifferent success. 
Professor Seligman, of Columbia University, one of the 
leading economists of the country, had written a bibliography 
on taxation in Europe, but without particularly dwelling 
on the merits of the different systems. I read the treatise 
with care. Prof. D. O. Kinsman, of the Whitewater 
Normal School, when a student at our university, had also 
written a thesis on attempts at income taxation in the 
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American colonies and states. He evidently came to the 
conclusion that the law had been a failure wherever at- 
tempted. He showed, however, that in every instance, the 
rate had been so low that the tax became an insignificant 
source of revenue, and, having been left to local adminis- 
tration, had not been enforced. My idea of an income tax 
was that it should largely replace the personal property 
tax; at any rate, that intangibles should be exempted. I 
think I may say without undue arrogance that I became the 
prime promoter of the tax. Professor Seligman accords me 
that distinction in discussing the Wisconsin law. I dis- 
cussed the principles of the tax in the public press and be- 
fore public gatherings. In pursuit of information on the 
subject, I secured from Richard Guenther, a former 
colleague in Congress, and then serving as consul at Frank- 
fort on the Main, copies of income tax laws in several Ger- 
man states. There was no general income tax for the 
German Empire. The states had adopted different revenue 
systems and were as free in that respect as our states. I also 
secured the laws on the subject from the three Scandinavian 
countries. 

A peculiarity of the law of Norway was that it granted 
exemption on the basis of the number of children and other 
dependents, and began by granting exemption for two 
children, apparently omitting the first one, as if they ex- 
pected twins to start with. I availed myself of the sug- 
gestion and provided exemption for each child under 
eighteen. It was the first instance of the kind, I believe, in 
income tax legislation in this country. Nor did I find any 
such provision in any other European law that came to my 
notice. We had before us the income tax law of England. 
France had had no income tax. A commission reporting on 
the subject about 1905 expressed regret that France had 
not availed itself of this system of taxation so generally used 
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in other leading European countries. This report we had. 

I do not recollect that Judge Gilson committed himself 
on the subject. Mr. Curtiss did not oppose the measure, but 
remained rather indifferent; thought the movement pre- 
mature—an old reason for delay. 

In Norway a new tax law was passed, I think, in 1908. 
It provided that the property tax should not exceed seven 
mills. I can use that designation, as the decimal system 
prevails there. If the tax rate exceeded that figure it should 
gradually be lowered. If less, it might be raised to that 
figure. There was no arbitrary limit to the income tax rate. 
Occasionally the Norwegian press here refers to local tax 
rates in Norway; and sometimes they are as high as twenty- 
five per cent. In other words, the property tax rate was 
stationary, and the income rate flexible; the reverse of our 
system. The local unit determined the rate, as it does the 
property rate here. 

When the legislature of 1909 convened it was my duty 
to prepare the bill. This I did. As far as possible I followed 
the federal law of 1893, especially in the definitions of in- 
come. Coming up from Chicago one evening I talked the 
matter over with Professor Richard T. Ely, then of the 
economics department of our University, and recognized 
as one of the country’s leading economists. I told him in 
a general way what I was trying to do. He informed me 
that before coming to Wisconsin, while connected with 
Johns Hopkins University, he had drafted a bill on the 
subject for the legislature of Maryland, and that we seemed 
to be fairly agreed as to the general plan. Coming from so 
distinguished a source, this was certainly encouraging. I 
had attended his “seminary” meetings of his students and 
interested outsiders which were generally held in the evening 
at his residence. He had expressed approval of my views on 
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exemption of credits, and I had read my full report to the 
seminary. 

Mr. Ingram, of Durand, asked me to let him have the 
bill so that he could introduce it in the assembly. I hurried 
its preparation. A couple of days later Senator Paul O. 
Husting, of Mayville, Dodge County, made the same re- 
quest. A few changes were made, but the two bills were 
substantially the same, and were introduced in the two 
houses on the same day, February 25. After some time a 
public hearing was had in the assembly chamber, where I 
was the principal advocate of the measure, for which I by no 
means claimed perfection. The Merchants and Manufact- 
urers Association of the state was opposed to it and was 
represented by Professor Kinsman, referred to above. The 
bill went further as to rates in the higher brackets than does 
the present law. In fact, as an income tax our rates are very 
moderate. On this subject I may allude to a meeting I had 
in Appleton after the enactment of the law. A leading 
banker of that city rose and wished to ask me questions. He 
stated that he had a ten thousand dollar bond drawing six 
per cent interest, and asked whether I considered it fair that 
he should pay a tax on that income. This was the very best 
question for an illustration. I told him that under the 
former law his bond was assessable as property at its true 
value, which was presumably $10,000; that the tax rate that 
year in his city was two per cent, which would make his tax 
$200.00; that the income from his bond, being $600.00, would 
at the highest rate of 6 per cent subject him to a tax of 
$36.00. Which did he prefer to pay, a property tax of 
$200.00 or an income tax of $36.00? No further questions 
came from that source. Chances were, of course, that, as 
in most such cases, the bond had not been assessed; and a 
grin from the audience seemed to recognize that fact. I had 
in my draft provided for a rate of twenty per cent on in- 
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comes in excess of $160,000, working up gradually to that 
high level. I wanted some margin for the supporters of the 
bill to trade on, not expecting that rate to remain. But even 
the rate of twenty per cent on the income of the bond re- 
ferred to would amount to only $120.00, and my questioner 
would still be the gainer by $80.00. 

The session of 1909 did not take final action on the in- 
come tax. Before it adjourned June 15 an interim com- 
mittee was appointed to make further investigation, hold 
hearings, et cetera, with instructions to report to the next 
session. ‘The senate members were Marsh, Kleczka, and 
Hazelwood; the assembly members, Georgi, McConnell, In- 
gram, and Towers. 


NEW TAX COMMISSIONERS 


Before taking up the report of the special legislative 
committee it seems proper to refer to changes made in the 
personnel of the commission. Judge Gilson had been re- 
appointed by Governor Davidson when his term expired in 
1909, and had continued as chairman. Mr. Curtiss’ term 
would expire May, 1911. Francis E. McGovern was elected 
governor in 1910, taking office the following January. He 
had been an early and consistent “progressive,” and had 
served with distinction as district attorney of Milwaukee 
County; had, in fact, been elected to that office the last time 
as an independent candidate, thus showing unusual strength. 
He was a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and had 
great respect for its faculty. He had set his heart on ap- 
pointing Professor Adams, alluded to above, to the place 
occupied by Mr. Curtiss. I thought the latter entitled to re- 
appointment, but the Governor thought that an economist 
should have the place. In the meantime, Judge Gilson re- 
signed; perhaps out of friendship to Curtiss, thinking that 
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by so doing he would secure his continuance in the service. 
Mr. Adams was appointed, and proved an efficient and prac- 
tical member of the commission. Mr. Thomas E. Lyons of 
Superior, a leading attorney of that city and an old friend 
of McGovern from university days, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Gilson. The commission was thus reorganized and I 
was elected chairman, which position I held until May 1, 
1921. Both my new colleagues worked harmoniously with 
me in support of the income tax. Our relations were 
pleasant and agreeable throughout. Adams was more of an 
expert at accountancy than Lyons or myself, and was of 
great service in the inauguration of the income tax, especially 
in formulating the reports to be submitted, and later in 
editing the returns. But this is ahead of the story. 


INCOME TAX LAW CONTINUED 


The special committee made its report to the legislature 
of 1911, recommending passage. The bill had been amended 
in several respects; undoubtedly improved in some parts, but 
not in all. A public hearing, largely attended, took place 
January 27 in the assembly chamber, with the three com- 
missioners present. 'T'wo material changes were proposed to 
which we especially objected; also some minor ones. The first 
related to the definition of the word “person” in the first part 
of the bill. The committee’s report read: “The term ‘person’ 
as used in this act shall mean and include any individual, firm, 
corpartnership,” etc . . . “organized for profit and having 
a capital stock represented by shares, etc.” 

To this I said: “Whoever heard of an individual or- 
ganized for profit and represented by capital stock?” That 
was the end of that amendment. Another more serious 
change provided that the rate of taxation for the income of 
corporations should be based upon the relation which the net 
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income bore to the assessed valuation of the property, vary- 
ing the rate up to fifteen per cent. I never discovered where 
this suggestion came from; except that in the law of Sweden 
there was a somewhat similar provision. All the commission- 
ers found this provision impractical in administration, and 
after considerable difficulty secured a change. It is likely 
that in Sweden the embarrassment of interstate operations 
would not present the difficulties that obtain here. 


THE PERSONAL PROPERTY TAX OFFSET 


This provision was evidently borrowed from the law of 
British Columbia, which simply provided that where the tax- 
payer was subject to an income tax and also to a personal 
property tax, he should pay the higher tax. This is really 
simpler than our law, which provided that under such cir- 
cumstances the tax on the personal property may be offset 
against the income tax. 

The bill as prepared by me provided for the exemption 
of practically all personal property. As the income naturally 
falls upon merchants and manufacturers, those interests cer- 
tainly stood in their own light if they assisted in securing the 
offset provision. In 1927 the legislature, by merely re- 
pealing this provision, restored both taxes. The personal 
property tax had been notoriously badly administered both 
as to inequalities and omissions in the assessments, and these 
were largely the ills that the income tax was intended to 
remedy. It is true that in 1911 the legislature could not 
foresee the yield of the new tax and sought a safeguard by 
retaining the old tax as well. Railroads and some other cor- 
porations paying taxes directly into the state treasury were 
exempted from the income tax, and remained so. Moneys 
and credits, household goods and furnishings, etc., were ex- 
empted. As to the prospective yield of the tax I find myself 
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quoted in the proceedings of the National Tax Association 
at its meeting in Des Moines in 1912, while our first assess- 
ment was still in the making. I said that the year 1911 
was hardly a normal year, “still we expect to get approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 in taxes from incomes.” The final assess- 
ment for that year showed that the income tax amounted 
to $3,501,161. In this address I discussed the law at length, 
both as to its principles and its history. 

How the law struck outsiders at the time is best illus- 
trated by remarks of Professor Bullock of Harvard, who 
said, at the end of my address: “It seems to me worth while 
to call attention to the truly remarkable character of the re- 
port that the gentleman from Wisconsin has just made upon 
the working of the Wisconsin income tax. Up to the time of 
the enactment of that income tax, there were very few 
students of taxation in this country who were not convinced 
that no state could hope to administer satisfactorily a tax 
upon incomes. I have said that myself in print, but that was 
a dozen years ago; and I am glad to say that I have changed 
my opinion on that point and also put that into print, two or 
three years before the Wisconsin tax was enacted. Appar- 
ently students of taxation must, at least with regard to Wis- 
consin, revise all their ideas in regard to the impossibility of 
a state administering with reasonable success a tax upon in- 
comes. 

“In regard to the question asked a moment ago in regard 
to the means of knowing whether or not full returns of in- 
come were secured in Wisconsin, Mr. Haugen might very 
well have added what the head of the income tax department 
of Wisconsin told me last spring, that after conferring with 
people about their income tax returns he was not only satis- 
fied that in the main in the overwhelming majority of cases 
they were given honest returns, but was also satisfied that the 
people on the whole were making them pretty cheerfully, 
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with a sense of relief and satisfaction that they had at last 
got a tax law under which they could make honest returns. 
Now the statement is a remarkable one, because it is a state- 
ment of the first consistent attempt made in this country to 
carry through a comprehensive reform of personal property 
taxation. Other states by enacting three-mill tax laws or by 
registration taxes or one thing or another, have improved the 
details of their system, and may be working by such methods 
and classification towards something that will ultimately be 
a systematic solution of the tax problem along the line of a 
property tax; but here is the most comprehensive and sys- 
tematic attempt yet made, and apparently with success. 

“The third point I wish to make has been made by Mr. 
Adams of the Wisconsin commission already, namely, that 
here we have the first attempt on American soil to carry out 
the taxation of either property or income by means of as- 
sessors responsible directly to state control and free from 
local influence.” 

I have quoted Dr. Bullock thus at length because he is 
recognized as a leader among economists in general and on 
the subject of taxation in particular. He has been a regular 
attendant on the meetings of the National Tax Association 
and has served as its president. I may add here that at his 
suggestion I was invited in the winter of 1917, to address a 
committee of the legislature of Massachusetts on the subject 
of income taxation—my only visit to New England. 


THE NATIONAL TAX ASSOCIATION 


I became a member of this organization at its birth, al- 
though not present at its organization in Indianapolis in 
1907. I had attended conferences of tax men before; the 
first one in 1901 in Buffalo, New York. After the organiza- 
tion of the association I was present at most of its annual 
conferences as long as I remained on the Wisconsin Com- 
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mission, was elected its president at Chicago in 1919, and 
served as such at its meeting in Salt Lake City in 1920. I 
succeeded Professor Bullock. 

The Association conducts no propaganda. It has proved 
a serviceable organization. Its object is: “To formulate and 
announce ... the best informed economic thought and 
administrative experience for the correct guidance of public 
opinion, and legislative and administrative action on all ques- 
tions pertaining to taxation, and to interstate and inter- 
national comity in taxation.” It is thus purely educational. 
It has no hobby. In a general way it may be said that the 
activities of the Wisconsin commission in its several aspects 
had its sincere approval and support, our most important 
venture being the income tax. 


TAX COMMISSION 


The county boards had in the early part of the La 
Follette administration, been authorized to appoint a super- 
visor of assessments for each county. After the enactment 
of the income tax law, the law on this subject was repealed 
and the commission was given authority to appoint income 
tax assessors. These officials were clad with the powers and 
duties formerly possessed by the appointees of the county 
boards. Under the later law the commission was authorized 
to join two or more counties together under the supervision 
of one assessor of incomes. ‘These officials have been of 
great service in securing better observances of the law by 
local assessors. Where the former officials had rendered 
efficient service, the commission generally appointed them to 
the new positions. No attention was paid to partisanship 
in these selections. 

I appeared before the assembly committee on taxation 
when these matters came up. A Democratic member of 
the committee said: “But you have not appointed any 
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with a sense of relief and satisfaction that they had at last 
got a tax law under which they could make honest returns. 
Now the statement is a remarkable one, because it is a state- 
ment of the first consistent attempt made in this country to 
carry through a comprehensive reform of personal property 
taxation. Other states by enacting three-mill tax laws or by 
registration taxes or one thing or another, have improved the 
details of their system, and may be working by such methods 
and classification towards something that will ultimately be 
a systematic solution of the tax problem along the line of a 
property tax; but here is the most comprehensive and sys- 
tematic attempt yet made, and apparently with success. 

“The third point I wish to make has been made by Mr. 
Adams of the Wisconsin commission already, namely, that 
here we have the first attempt on American soil to carry out 
the taxation of either property or income by means of as- 
sessors responsible directly to state control and free from 
local influence.” 

I have quoted Dr. Bullock thus at length because he is 
recognized as a leader among economists in general and on 
the subject of taxation in particular. He has been a regular 
attendant on the meetings of the National Tax Association 
and has served as its president. I may add here that at his 
suggestion I was invited in the winter of 1917, to address a 
committee of the legislature of Massachusetts on the subject 
of income taxation—my only visit to New England. 


THE NATIONAL TAX ASSOCIATION 


I became a member of this organization at its birth, al- 
though not present at its organization in Indianapolis in 
1907. I had attended conferences of tax men before; the 
first one in 1901 in Buffalo, New York. After the organiza- 
tion of the association I was present at most of its annual 
conferences as long as I remained on the Wisconsin Com- 
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mission, was elected its president at Chicago in 1919, and 
served as such at its meeting in Salt Lake City in 1920. I 
succeeded Professor Bullock. 

The Association conducts no propaganda. It has proved 
a serviceable organization. Its object is: “To formulate and 
announce ... the best informed economic thought and 
administrative experience for the correct guidance of public 
opinion, and legislative and administrative action on all ques- 
tions pertaining to taxation, and to interstate and inter- 
national comity in taxation.” It is thus purely educational. 
It has no hobby. In a general way it may be said that the 
activities of the Wisconsin commission in its several aspects 
had its sincere approval and support, our most important 
venture being the income tax. 


TAX COMMISSION 


The county boards had in the early part of the La 
Follette administration, been authorized to appoint a super- 
visor of assessments for each county. After the enactment 
of the income tax law, the law on this subject was repealed 
and the commission was given authority to appoint income 
tax assessors. These officials were clad with the powers and 
duties formerly possessed by the appointees of the county 
boards. Under the later law the commission was authorized 
to join two or more counties together under the supervision 
of one assessor of incomes. ‘These officials have been of 
great service in securing better observances of the law by 
local assessors. Where the former officials had rendered 
efficient service, the commission generally appointed them to 
the new positions. No attention was paid to partisanship 
in these selections. 

I appeared before the assembly committee on taxation 
when these matters came up. A Democratic member of 
the committee said: “But you have not appointed any 
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Democrats.” I said, “We appointed John Ross in Wauke- 
sha. Don’t you call him a Democrat? And we appointed 
Tom Cleary of Grant. What do you call him?’ These 
men had been leading members of their party in their re- 
spective communities. A Socialist from Milwaukee said: 
“But you have appointed no Socialist.” To this I was able 
to respond: “We appointed Mr. Storch of Taylor County. 
Don’t you recognize him as a Socialist?’ That seemed sat- 
isfactory. I might have added Charles Staples of Polk, 
approved Socialist. They were all appointed under civil 
service rules, and all made good. 

After the election of local assessors in the spring, meet- 
ings of assessors were held in each county, and as far as we 
were able to attend, one of the commissioners was present. 
That had been the requirement before the income tax. Judge 
Gilson was reluctant about attending these conferences; so 
that duty fell largely to Mr. Curtiss and myself. In this 
way we visited nearly every county in the state and came into 
closer touch with the assessors and their local difficulties. I 
may say that I have been in every county in the state, and in 
most of them a number of times; have seen the virgin timber 
in its original luxuriance, and the land in its denuded state. 
I was going up through Marinette and Florence counties 
one day on the Wisconsin and Michigan Railroad. I was 
talking with a lumberman when we were about on the line 
between the two counties, and looking out on the desert, he 
asked me what I thought that land was worth. It looked 
like a sandy barren waste, and I said fifty cents an acre 
would seem a high price. He said: “Ike Stephenson’s 
son-in-law sold this land last winter to parties from 
Indiana for ten dollars an acre.” Evidently he took ad- 
vantage of a good covering of snow. There is some good 
land in northern Wisconsin; but there is much that it is a 
crime to sell for farming purposes. I have had some doubt 
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as to the propriety of the State’s joining in soliciting settlers 
to go into that part of the state. Not that settlement should 
be discouraged; but let individuals act upon their own re- 
sponsibility and judgment. It is still to be demonstrated 
whether reforestation can be introduced in a practical way 
without too great expense to the public. Fires are unques- 
tionably the great difficulty to overcome. Whether under- 
taken by the federal or state government, the utmost care 
must be taken, as it would undoubtedly appear that lands 
now returned delinquent for nonpayment of taxes would 
immediately be represented as of great value. I do not 
question the desirability of reforestation, but believe the 
public should be protected against too severe bleeding. Many 
of the hillsides of the Mississippi and its tributaries ought not 
to be overlooked. They used to have good white pine; the 
soil is good, and would, if fires are prevented and young 
trees planted, be even more inviting a field than the sandy 
areas in the north. There is no more beautiful tree than 
our native white pine. But it takes time and patience--a 
generation, no doubt—for the first harvest. I first visited 
the Superior region in 1877 attending court with Judge 
Barron in “Old Superior” (there was no West Superior 
then) and in Bayfield and Ashland. 

A little incident occurred when the jury was drawn in 
Bayfield. A justice of the peace, a Mr. Bell, residing on 
Madeline Island, was drawn on the jury. He claimed ex- 
emption because of his official position. The judge over- 
ruled him. Mr. Bell said that he would waive the question 
and serve, “But there may be a difference of judicature on 
that point.” As justice of the peace, it was told, he had 
granted divorces. But he was not the only J. P. who had 
assumed that authority. That also occurred in Prescott, 
Pierce County, where the parties later appeared in the cir- 
cuit court with their difficulties. 











HISTORIC SPOTS IN WISCONSIN 


HAZEL GREEN, THE LAST RESTING PLACE 
OF A POET 


WiuraM A. Titus 


“Long as the dark green pines shall wave, 
O’er breezy plain or towering steep, 

The pilgrim oft shall seek thy grave, 

And o’er the shrine of genius weep.” 


N A CHARMING day in the early summer of 1926, 
() when the sky was the bluest, the trees greenest, and 
the wild flowers most luxuriant, a business engage- 
ment caused the writer to motor from Madison to Dubuque, 
Iowa, through that fertile and scenic region known to geol- 
ogists as the driftless area of southwestern Wisconsin. To 
those of our state who have never wandered through the 
shaded glades and over the well tilled hills of Iowa, La- 
Fayette, and Grant counties, the easy trip will prove a rev- 
elation, and will bring to every loyal Badger a wider vision 
of the unparalleled resources of his great commonwealth. 
The country is neither rugged nor level, but is pleasingly 
undulating, with patches of timber in the valleys and on 
the hillsides. The well surfaced highways have a continual 
charm as they dip into the glens and then skirt the majestic 
hills “and wind, and wind, and wind.” From the higher 
elevations a panorama of groves and fields stretches for 
miles in every direction, fairer to the eye and more delicate 
in coloring than any picture ever created by the landscape 
artist. 

On every hand are evidences of two centuries of burrow- 
ing for lead—begun before the advent of the earliest white 
explorers and traders and in some sections still continued. 
Grass-grown pits and sodded tumuli over the worked out 
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mines speak silently but eloquently of a hidden wealth that 
was and is not, of a former generation that toiled and risked 
all for the lure of earth’s treasure. They call to mind the 
romance of a century ago when the region was a succession 
of crude mining camps with all the vitality and all the vices 
inherent in a venturesome frontier element. 

As one enters Mineral Point, he sees a weather-beaten 
sign beside the road which reads: “Mrnerat Point, THE 
O.pest City 1x Wisconsin.” An hour or two spent here 
will well repay the traveler. The quaint stone buildings of 
another century radiate antiquity, a something felt but not 
definable, a pleasing contrast to the made-to-order towns 
in the newer sections of the state. Nestled in a deep valley 
with scenic surroundings, Mineral Point stands as a con- 
necting link between the old and the new; but withal a 
pleasant, homey city. 

Darlington, Shullsburg, New Diggings, and other towns 
along the way have an historic background that would well 
repay the interest of the student. Always there comes to 
mind the outstanding men who in the last century helped 
develop this region; among them Col. Henry Dodge, twice 
governor of Wisconsin Territory; Col. William S. Hamil- 
ton, son of the great Alexander Hamilton, who exchanged 
the social and political atmosphere of New York City for a 
not less exciting life in the Wisconsin wilderness; and Dr. 
James G. Percival, nationally famed poet and geologist, 
whose last years were given unselfishly to his adopted state. 

The final resting place of noted men always attracts the 
attention and holds the interest of the visitor; thus the ap- 
proach to Hazel Green brings to mind the last home and 
the burial place of the gifted and eccentric poet whose verses 
gained the enthusiastic approval of the literary world of a 
century ago. But aside from its distinction as the last resi- 
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dence of its most distinguished citizen, Hazel Green has a 
history that merits more than ordinary attention. In 1824 
lead deposits were discovered on the site of the present 
village, and permanent settlements were made within the 
next two years. The story of the town thus covers a full 
hundred years, a record exceeded by few other cities and 
villages in Wisconsin. The settlement was first known as 
Hard Scrabble and it was not until the village was platted 
in 1838 that the name was changed to Hazel Green. The 
name was suggested by the patches of hazel brush that grew 
profusely in the neighborhood. 

A generation ago, when horse-drawn vehicles were more 
in vogue than at present, Fraser’s Axle Grease was a trade 
name known to every farmer in the state. It is recorded that 
Robert Fraser, the originator of this brand of lubricant, 
settled in Hazel Green in 1844. 

The history of Hazel Green is largely the history of its 
lead and zinc deposits. Much of the metal was found in 
sheet formation, and in some cases in huge pockets contain- 
ing a hundred or more tons. It is probable that Hazel Green 
has produced more zinc ore than any other locality in the 
state. The greatest drawback to mining in the earlier period 
was the enormous volume of water that flooded the mines 
below a certain level. High-powered pumps of surprisingly 
large capacity overcame the difficulty in many instances and 
turned abandoned shafts into highly productive mines. 

Only a few rods from the principal street of the village 
is the old cemetery with its moss-covered stones bearing 
quaint inscriptions. The visitor will seek first the grave of 
the poet Percival, which, unmarked and neglected for years, 
is now designated by a stately granite monument which 


tells briefly the story of a useful life. The inscription reads 
as follows: 
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JAMES GATES PERCIVAL 
born in 
Berlin, Connecticut 
September 15, 1795 
Graduated at Yale College 
B. A. 1815 M. D. 1820 
State Geologist 
of 
Connecticut, 1833-1842 
State Geologist 
of 
Wisconsin, 1854-1856 
Died in Hazel Green 
May 2, 1856 
EMINENT AS A POET 
RARELY ACCOMPLISHED AS A 
LINGUIST 
LEARNED AND ACUTE IN SCIENCE 
A MAN WITHOUT GUILE 


It is now seventy years since Dr. Percival died and few 
are living who remember him. Mr. Charles L. Harper, 
the dean of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
knew the poet-geologist. During the last year of his life 
Percival frequently came to the Harper home. Mr. Harper 
tells in his interesting way of the shy, moody student of 
nature who was the wonder of the small boys because he 
knew the names of all the plants, trees, birds, and rocks in 
the vicinity. He calls to mind the apparent poverty, the 
scanty and shabby clothing that so illy protected the learned 
recluse from the wintry blasts, and the eagerness with which 
he approached the kitchen stove on the occasions of his winter 
visits. Mr. Harper classes Dr. Percival among the great 
scholars of his day. Although often without suitable food 
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and clothing, he left at his death a library worth $20,000.00. 
He was especially proficient as a linguist, and it is said that 
he spoke fluently a dozen different languages. 

Of his poems, which were once published in two volumes, 
the major portion are no longer read. Among the poets 
of his day, Whittier, Bryant, and Lowell accorded him high 
rank. Some of his shorter poems are sublimely beautiful 
and are still included in almost every collection of popular 
verses. “To Seneca Lake,” “The Coral Grove,” “Evening,” 
“To the Eagle,” and “Retrospection” are perhaps best 
known to present day readers. That his poems were well re- 
ceived is indicated by the favorable contemporary criticism 
in such well known periodicals as “The Edinburgh Review,” 
“The British Register,” “The North American Review,” 
and the “New York Evening Post.” 

It is not the purpose of this article to tell the pathetic 
life story of J. G. Percival, nor to speak at length of his 
eccentricities, his skepticism, and his misanthropy. He came 
to Wisconsin near the close of his life, and for two years 
rendered excellent service to his adopted state through his 
geological investigations. His biography has been sketched 
many times in newspaper articles, and in more permanent 
form in the voluminous Life of J. G. Percival by J. H. 
Ward. Shorter and more readable biographies can be found 
in the December, 1924 issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, and in the March, 1926 issue of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. His death from pneumonia on May 
2, 1856 was undoubtedly due to exposure which his weakened 
condition could not withstand. 

Hazel Green does not impress one as a modern village. 
There is about it a venerable atmosphere that cannot es- 
cape the notice of the visitor. The plain, simple style of 
architecture belongs to another age; everything about the 
village indicates maturity rather than youth. 
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The earliest settlers were largely Cornish, attracted to 
the place by their mining instincts. Then, when so many 
of the prospects failed to produce lead and zinc, the trans- 
ition to agricultural pursuits was logical and easy. Many 
of their descendants still live in the village and township and 
form a stable element of the population. 

The farming country adjacent is fertile and its people 
prosperous. Wisconsin as a whole is proud of its resources, 


and the lead region does not in any way detract from the 
high average. 
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UGUST 4 at day light find ourselves at the new 
town of Belleville Wisconsin—river crowded with 
small islands—lands high—remarkable hills here— 

high banks, hill at the base oblong, sloping on each side and 
to top 300 feet long—rocks protrude like small houses on 
its sides—had not time to examine it, but no doubt plenty 
of stone can be procured, which is much wanted—For two 
days past the weather is much cooler—it is now as cool as 
in September in the morning & evening in central Penns*— 
The high hills & broken country in Illinois indicate our ap- 
proach to the Mineral region-—stopped to wood at a fine 
island below the mouth of Fevre River—several families on 
it—good cultivated fields—several islands at the mouth of 
Fevre River—The Mississippi back water renders the en- 
trance difficult to be perceived—the river is about 200 feet 
broad—10 to 15 deep—exceedingly tortious in its course— 
seldom able to see 300 yards ahead—it winds through broken 
& irregular low hills, with scattered trees on their tops— 
several settlements on the Banks as the land has been cleared 
by Nature for the Inhabitants—about 6 miles up to Galena 
—the country is rocky—2 smelting Furnaces on the Bank 
of the River—Galena is on the right bank—a neat Town, at 
the foot & on the side of a gentle hill—houses neatly painted, 
generally of frame—Met with Col. Slaughter Secretary of 
Wisconsin—Col. Worth, Major Plympton of the Army 
and his family—they are destined for St. Peters—had dif- 
ficulty of procuring a means of conveyance to St. Peters— 
Prevailed by money on the Captain of our Boat to proceed 
as far as Prairie du Chien—After dinner left Galena (Mur- 
derous incident there) Fevre River not navigable higher 
than this point for steam Boats—the depth of water is in a 
*A previous installment appeared in the December 1928 issue of the Maga- 
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great measure caused by the Back Water of the Mississippi— 
Galena is two miles & a half from the Mississ’. & by the 
courses of Fevre River 6 miles—We are again in the Miss’. 
—the banks on the West side are high, rocky covered with 
timber on the East low—passed Dubuques grave—a per- 
pendicular rocky precipice Sloping landwards into the gen- 
eral level of the country, projects itself to the washings of 
the Mississippi—Catfish creek runs along one side, & on 
the other a deep ravine in which is situate Riprow Furnace 
Seperates it from the continuous high ridges of the River 
—a splendid house adjoins the works at the base of the hill— 
a son of Gen' Gratiot lives in the house—owns the works 
partly—on the Summit of the precipice a small Mausoleum 
surmounted by a large wooden Cross designates the narrow 
dwelling of Dubuque. 

This was erected by the Indians, & the body was buried 
or rather enclosed by them in the building—about a mile & 
a half above, pass many small islands, and a smelting fur- 
nace, at the mouth of a ravine the Town of Dubuque in sight, 
built on the flat at the base of a range of mound like hills— 
separated by ravines—the hills contain Galena—the Town 
well built contains about 1200 Inhabitants—new catholic 
church building—The undulating country above & around 
Dubuque is beautiful—all that is wanting is fencing or any 
division of fields to render it capable of a comparison with 
the best settled counties in Penns* and superior in all the 
natural beauties of scenery—grand beyond description of 
the pen—we pass for 2 or 3 miles above the Town through 
& among a number of small islands covered with Willows— 
getting from amidst the islands we pass on the right bank 
a remarkable high rocky bluff—passed the mouth of the 
Mequoquito River navigable at all times for about 4 miles 
to Peru, in the Lead region—some miles above Dubuque the 
high rocky bluffs continue—a small prairie presents itself 
on the right bank and the hills again extend their steep sides 
to the margin of the River—reached Cassville about 10 
o’clock.— 

August 5" at sunrise we are opposite Pike’s Hill about 
a mile below the mouth of the Wisconsin River—very high 
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rocky hills line both sides of the Mississippi—at the mouth 
of the Wisconsin, as we were sailing along under the Steep 
rocks and lofty oaks which cover Pikes hill, we disturbed a 
large Eagle who was on the River bank seeking his break- 
fast—he soared away to the North, much disturbed no doubt 
by the unusual visitor in these secluded wilds—about two 
miles above we enter a cluster of islands, & soon have a splen- 
did view of Fort Crawford—old works of Prairie du Chien 
& the new town—as we approach the view increases in 
grandeur—the hills on both sides recede several miles from 
the river, the open prairie extends to the South East, & East . 
as far as the eye can reach—the splendid military works the 

old works & town on a level extended point to the left, the | 
low country reaching to the North, where the view is bound- 

ed by the high hills & bluffs of the Mississippi 20 or 30 miles 
distant, and the new City on the right—Indians encamped 
all around us on the River, render the whole scene worthy ; 
the pencil— 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 


The prairie here is about six miles long & one mile & a 
half broad at the broadest part-—there are a few enclosed 
fields near the bluffs in which corn, wheat, oats, field peas & 
potatoes are raised, but the greatest part of the whole is a 
common, through which the horses & cattle of the inhabitants 
roam at large—a town is laid out by a New York Company, 
in anticipation of its being a place of Trade & Deposit for 
the upper Country—this is highly probable as there is every | 
advantage arising from the junction of the Wisconsin at | 
this point—the beauty of situation, the Trading establish- | 








ment of the American Fur Company—there being no other 
spot on the River below for 80 or 90 miles where so many 
advantages concur—All speak in favour of the prosperity 
= of the new City—Went over the Slue to the Town—Gov' 
Dodge & the Secretary Mr. Van Antwerp arrived this after- 


noon—the treaty is completed satisfactorily—the purchase 
has been made— 
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Sunday Aug* 6" I walked over the Prairie and up to the 
top of the bluffs—along the side of the bluffs, evidence is 
fully exhibited of the whole prairie having once been the bed 
of the River, and the water between the hills has been similar 
in its expansion to Lake Pepin—the regular range of rocks 
along the bluffs show the former bank of the river, and the 
slope below indicates the bold shore—This same appearance 
of Rocky line is exhibited all the course of the bluffs up the 
river, and it is about 100 feet above the present River— 

Walked to the Garrison to see Gen’ Brooke and the of- 
ficers—a mile south of the Fort the new City is laid out— 
a number of Indian mounds are on the bank of the River— 
Some Graves are sunk in so as to discover bones and rem- 
nants of blankets—the Winnebagos bury on these mounds 
yet—the remains of the Old French Fort are near these 
mounds—the old Fort of the Americans is on the Bank of 
the Mississippi—now in ruins—the magazine is still stand- 
ing—a number of houses are here, also the splendid and 
substantial Stone Warehouse of the American Fur Com- 
pany—a Slue of the River seperates this Small prairie from 
the new town & Fort Crawford—this is now crossed by a 
ferry boat, as the water is high, but generally at this Season 
it can be traversed dry Shod—There are two Stores and two 
inns in the new town—we are very comfortable at the Tem- 
perance hotel of Mr. Tainter—We went to Church in the 
new Court house—heard an excellent moral Lecture deliv- 
ered by a Mr. Lowry, an eloquent & sensible preacher—a 
Cumberland Presbyterian—the Congregation numerous and 
attentive, considering we are in a measure on the borders 
of our civilized society—I was much pleased with the num- 
ber of Ladies & children, and the degree of propriety ex- 
hibited by the whole congregation— 

Although this County is very large and a number of 
public roads intersect it, yet as they are chiefly over prairie 
ground, I am told by the Citizens that no assessment for 
Road Taxes has ever been made— 

Monday Aug‘ 7". In consequence of information re- 
ceived from Mr. Boyd Sub Agent of the Winnebagos, Gov’ 
Dodge will hold a talk to day with the Chiefs—We dined 
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at the Garrison with the Officers—the table was luxuriously 
spread—the best of provisions—vegetables—ice creams— 
west india preserves—Olives—pale & brown Sherry—Port 
—Champagne, & strong liquors—the ladies of the officers— 
all contributed to erase the idea that we were on the fron- 
tiers of civilization & surrounded by the wild children of the 
Mississippi—Before dinner I rode over the Prairie to the 
banks of the Wisconsin—visited several Indian Lodges— 
the families appeared to be prolific—very many young chil- 
dren—a little sportive set of about a dozen were up to their 
arm pits in the water—shooting their arrows some distance 
on the water & then diving under and swimming, until they 
appeared above again where their arrows had alighted—In 
the afternoon we went to the Council House—The Governor 
invited me to a seat beside him at the upper end of the room 
—around the room on three sides were seated on the floor 
about forty chiefs—the principal chief Waccon de Carri’ 
wore a beaver hat—green spectacles, on account of his sore 
or weak eyes—he also wore a blue frock Coat & leggings 
—but bare above—He carried a staff of office, a highly dec- 
orated Spear—the others were generally naked except their 
leggings, cloths & blankets—some highly painted—some 
with feathered head dresses—around the house were seated 
the Squaws and children—the windows crowded with young 
men not yet admitted to Council—Several of the Chiefs were 
smoking—the Calumet was lighted, first presented to the 
Governor—then to the Agent General Street, then to my- 
self—and afterwards passed around the whole number be- 
ginning on the right, and ending with Waccon the Chief, 
who sat on the left extreme—The Governor then gave them 
a talk through Young Pocquet [Pierre Paquette] the step 
son of the man who was lately murdered by the Winnebagos 
at Fort Winnebagoe*—for which crime the murderer is now 
in prison & will shortly be tried—The Governor’s talk as- 
sured them of protection, and asked them to express their 
wants—W accon in reply stood up and laying by his hat and 
spear, made an animated discourse—at every interval of in- 





*For Waukon Decorah see Wis. Hist. Colls., v, 156. 
* Theodore Lupient. See Wis. Hist. Colls., xxii, 400. 
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terpretation of the Governor’s speech the Chiefs gave their 
assent of satisfaction by the gutteral interjection “Ugh!” 
The substance of the reply was that the Winnebagos wished 
a deputation to go on to Washington to communicate their 
wishes to their great Father the President relative to the 
disposal of their Lands—they also desired some provisions 
& tobacco, to feed themselves their squaws and papooses— 
the Governor issued orders on the Garrison for 400 rations 
of pork Flour & & a plug of Tobacco to each—having as- 
certained that such a number was required for all—the Chief 
shook hands with us and the Council broke up—Before ad- 
journing Gov’ Dodge observed a Young Chief* finely dressed 
with feathers whom he recognized as one whose life he saved 
in 1827 in a battle—he was taken prisoner & about to be 
shot in Consequence of having his gun cocked on his shoulder 
—he was on horseback and surrounded—Gov' Dodge rode 
up as a half dozen rifles were levelled at him—he knew the 
custom of the Winnebagos in carrying their Rifles cocked, 
and took his gun from him & by this means saved his life 
—he afterwards, at the Battle of Bad Axe, piloted the In- 
dians, and was shot through the arm, and when under our 
Surgeon’s care, he told them that Gov’ Dodge had saved his 
life five years before, but it would have been better for him 
then to have been killed than to bear the pain he was then 
suffering—he shook hands with the Gov" and me, but did 
not say anything—after adjourning we went to the Garrison 
to see the provisions distributed—the pork and flour barrels 
were brought out in front of the Fort where the whole body 
were seated, and an Indian was appointed to distribute ac- 
cording to families—the utmost harmony was exhibited— 
impartial, and exact justice in distribution apparently was 
made, and they shouldered their packs, and dispersed to their 
different encampments—Whilst this was going on, news 
came that last week, a hunting party of Six Winnebagos 
was murdered by the Chippewas—they had been absent long, 
and a party went in search of them—two men & one woman 
were found killed—the three children probably had been 
carried off prisoners as they have not been found—the Gov‘ 


* Young Winneshiek. See Wis. Hist. Colls., ii, 331. 
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will see them again tomorrow on this business—Mr. Van 
Antwerp the Secretary went down the River this day in a 
Canoe for Galena—the Steam Boat Science arrived this 
day from Galena & proceeded up the Wisconsin for Winne- 
bagoe.— 

Aug' 8". Rain this morning—the Report is untrue of 
the murder, and no council is held—the Indians acknowledge 
to the Governor that the report is false— Quere as to the con- 
duct of the American Fur Comp’ in its opposition to the 
views of the Government? Winnoshek is the Chief, Wac- 
cond de Carri the Speaking Chief—Winnoshek is the father 
of two Sons, one called the Sac—the other the Siour, from 
the circumstance of their spending their time with these 
Tribes—the Sac is the one that the Governor Saved the life 
of as stated above—Left the Prairie at one o’clock—Five 
travellers left at the same time on horseback for Cassville— 
Governor Dodge, Lieut. Conner, D' Smith and myself, with 
the Governors servant and the driver, had an excellent open 
wagon and a pair of strong horses—all our baggage was car- 
ried in the wagon—we crossed the prairie on the Military 
road which was laid out three years ago 140 miles from Win- 
nebago to the Prairie— We passed some good farms, care- 
lessly cultivated, and left the low grounds about 2 miles from 
the Fort—We ascended the high grounds and found for four 
miles a most rich and fertile black mould—a rolling country, 
interspersed with a few trees, not sufficient timber to fence 
the Land on it—but wherever the corn or wheat or oats are 
cultivated, which are seen in a few fields, the crops are most 
luxuriant—at six miles we descended to the Wisconsin, a 
Noble River—about as broad as the Ohio at Pittsburg and 
of a depth of 15 or 20 feet—a ferry is established here— 
we crossed, and on the eastern bank there is a large flat of 
swampy land—Musquitoes very troublesome—a Town laid 
out on the flat, which must be overflowed often—Soon after ; 

.. crossing the flat we wind among rocky hills in a general East- 
ern direction, through a most excellent narrow prairie, finely 
watered with many springs—a narrow stream flowing } 
through the whole extent of the meadow—at various places 
the meadow diverges to the right and left among the wind- 
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ings of the hills forming delightful and fertile grass grounds 
of from 15 to 30 acres, all connected with the main prairie 
through which we travel—at the head of these diversions a 
skirt of wood at the foot of a surrounding hill, and the low 
Willows indicating the existence of the pure spring, all 
present a delightful spot for man’s residence—this must be 
a fine grazing country in time—We ascend the hills at the 
head of the prairie, about five miles from the River, and on 
the ridge pass through a tolerably well wooded country for 
five miles more, and emerge into an extensive rich upland 
Prairie—We stopt on the edge of this Prairie at the farm 
house of Mr. [Moses] Hicklin, who has a fine farm—about 
70 or 80 acres under fence—most fertile black soil—fine 
corn, wheat & oats—this farm is about 20 miles from Cass- 
ville—the prairie about 6 miles broad, extending East and 
West—several Settlements on it—Mosquitos very bad— 

Aug’ 9". Rain in the night—After breakfast we left 
Hicklins & rode through a most luxuriant rolling Prairie 
of the richest soil, with strips of Timber bordering & scat- 
tered over it—At 37 miles distance we stopped at 2 o’clock 
at Parrish’s farm for Dinner—here we have a fine view of 
the blue Platte [in pencil] mounds about 18 miles South of 
us—Belmont is situate at the foot of the Eastern mound— 
the Prairie here is rolling, & Eastward the Eye cannot reach 
the extent, but Southward the View is bounded by the 
Wooded hills beyond the blue Platte mounds—The best 
Land on the prairie is to be found after leaving the 31" mile 
post from Prairie Du Chien—at 35 Miles we stopped for 
water at an old encampment of Governor Dodge—a beau- 
tiful and desirable farm—many fine situations near this 
place East and West & on both sides of the Military Road 
—We are now in the midst of the mining region—the dig- 
gings are all around us—and although the Galena is found 
immediately below the surface, yet the best of soil and most 
productive, is found on the surface— 

The Improvements of T. J. Parrish are extensive— 
he has in one body 1700 acres prairie & wood land— a new 
smelting furnace, corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, an abundance 
of mineral, a number of fine springs, which unite in a dell 
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below his house & falling over a ledge of large rocks about 
16 feet perpendicular, give him an excellent water power 
with sufficient never failing water—he also has abundance 
of fine limestone, which not only makes good Lime, but 
blocks can be procured of any size, and will polish like the 
best marble—He has been settled here since 1828—Mr. 
Parrish is industrious, his teams of oxen hauling mineral, 
ten fine fat animals in a team—his comfortable log buildings 
—all his improvements shew that he will be a wealthy man— 
we were obliged to stay half a day & until the next morning 
with him as one of our horses was foundered by drinking 
water on the prairie after a long abstinence— (met with John 
Plumb from Phillipsburg, P*) here [in pencil] 

August 10". Rain this morning—Wingville post office 
at this place—a number of prairie hens yesterday—after 
breakfast it cleared—several gentlemen came, travellers— 
said that three wolves had met them on the Prairie, and had 
faced them—they were shot at and fled—at noon, passed 
through the mineral region—Pedlars Creek—a number of 
miners houses & Groceries or Taverns, quite a settlement— 
passed Mr. Terry’s settlement—old smelting furnace and 
about a mile further Col. Bequette’s the son in law of the 
Governor—fine establishment—wooded country—rich ore— 
elegant Cupola Furnace—20 pigs in 24 hours, averaging 70 
pounds—Store and fine buildings—dined here, family live 
in elegance & comfort—passed several other smelting estab- 
lishments, & rode through a broken hilly country, about four 
miles crossing a branch of the Peeketonica & arrived at Min- 
eral Point—found many Pennsylvania acquaintances here— 

Aug‘ 11". Visited several diggings and a smelting fur- 
nace adjoining Mineral Point—Wood here is worth $6. pr 
cord—coal 121% [cents?] per bushel—the yield of good min- 
eral is 85 per cent—a good furnace will give 20 pigs per 
day of 70 pounds each—A new Bank of $200,000. Capital 

a was established here by law last Winter—Stock taken yes- 
terday—the population of mineral point is about 400—the 
town is situate on the side of a hill and on its summit—the 
streets are irregular, as the building lots are in conformity 
with the first houses which were put up without order by 
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the early miners—a number of small hills, separated by small 
hollows & ravines from each other, surround the town—on 
the hills numerous diggings are worked by the miners— 
some are now abandoned, no doubt prematurely—labour 
and industry are not sufficiently exerted—the ease with 
which mineral has been obtained near the surface, has given 
rise to the numerous diggings over the whole district—and 
the shafts or sinkings have not been sufficiently explored— 
Some wells or shafts are from 80 to 100 and more feet deep 
—there is no doubt that if lateral drifts were made into the 
hills, the advantages in quantity, quality & care of obtain- 
ing the mineral would be immense—but Capital is wanted 
very much in exploring the mines—several new houses are 
going up—Timber is very scarce and dear—60 Dollars a 
thousand is no uncommon price—pine boards & shingles are 
here, brought from the Allegheny River—and the new houses 
in contemplation will be built with Lumber procured at Pitts- 


burg—the purchase of the Chippewa country will greatly 
benefit the whole country, in giving abundance and lessen- 
ing the price of Lumber— 

Aug* 12" unwell to day 

Aug* 13" Sunday at mineral point— 

Aug* 14" Monday at mineral point— 

Aug’ 15" At Gov’ Dodge—his dwelling, Family & Im- 
prove™. 

Aug’ 16" At Mr. Messersmith’s—in afternoon went 
through a delightful romantic country to Helena 12 miles 
from Messersmiths-—hilly country—splendid and diversified 
views—open on a wide bottom through which a large River 
once ran down to the Wisconsin—delightful cold Springs 
in the bottom land—Establishment at Helena—Mr. Webb 
agent of the New York Company—Wisconsin Shot Comp’. 
The Tower is on the top of a high hill, with a precipitous 
rocky face running down to the Creek—the tower is built of 
wood rising from a base or foundation on a ledge of the 
Rock Eighty feet to the top—from this base the solid sand 
stone Rock is perforated about eight feet in diameter, and 
one hundred feet deep to the Basin at the bottom, which is 
seven feet deep, the water in the basin is supplied by hand 
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and emptied in the same way-—This basin is situate within 
the Rock, ninety feet from the face—to this basin a horizon- 
tal drift has been cut in the rock about seven feet high & five 
or six feet wide—an inclined plane is erected in the drift from 
the basin to the finishing house which is erected on the bank 
of the creek at the foot of the perpendicular rock—the shot is 
carried in cars into the finishing house, by a horse power, 
which power is employed at the same time by various 
machinery in drying the shot in a Cylinder over an oven— 
and from the oven the shot is carried into the polishing barrel, 
& thence the various sizes are passed over the several inclined 
floors for separation, and taken to the separating sieves— 
after which the several Sizes are weighed, bagged and put in 
kegs—a steam boat can lie at the door of the finishing house 
for the purpose of transporting the commodity to market— 

Five thousand weight of shot, is the usual quantity made 
by one set, say six hands, per diem-—twice the quantity can 
be made by doubling the hands—there is no want of the pigs 
of Lead—Hospitality of Mr. Webb—staid all night—Hot 
—Mosquitos— 

Aug’ 17" Went to Mr. Messersmith’s—his Improve- 
ments & farm—he is from Penns*. Franklin Co’.—has been 
here for ten years, was one of the first settlers along with 
Gov’. Dodge—his lead and iron mines—copper—his fine 
Prairie Land—Springs—Wood & Lime stone—the most 
eligible station for a public house—Military road passes 
through his Land—also road to Melwaukee by way of 
Madison and Four Lakes— 

Aug*. 18. Rode by blue mounds 12 miles from Messer- 
smith’s—fine farms on the way—6 miles from the mounds 
passed several small mounds in direct line—conjectures con- 
cerning——about half a mile south of the road, opposite Blue 
Mounds is the Mound Fort—2 Block houses and pickets—at 
8 miles further we stopped on a branch of sugar Creek to 
feed our horses and take some refreshment—fine prairie and 
timber—killed a number of moor fowl on the Road—passed 
mounds resembling entrechments [sic]—one in a line 200 
yards long—four miles from Madison entered Timber Land 
—Splendid views of the 4" and 8" Lakes—arrived at Madi- 
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son—the public square laid out, the State house and public 
buildings going up—number of Dwellings being built—De- 
scription of Madison—met several gentlemen here—survey- 
ors &. 

Aug". 19" Went in a sail boat on the 4th Lake to visit 
some Indian mounds—the lake is about six miles long and 
four broad—my companions dug into the mound—found 
some flints and pottery, and finally the skeleton of a very 
large Indian—The wind in our teeth coming back, and had 
to row for about five miles—the lake is well stocked with 
perch, bass, cat fish, pike, muskelonge, and other fish of a 
very large size—Mrs. Pecks Tavern— 

Aug‘ 20" Left Madison and rode to Messersmith’s— 
Sunday—stopped at the Blue Mounds at Mr. Brighams— 
Extensive view from his house over the Prairie for 20 miles 
and more in all directions—beautiful Country—grave of 
Lieut. Force, killed in sight of the Fort in 1832— after our 
return to Messersmiths we made several excursions around 
the country and returned to Mineral Point— 

Since leaving Mr. Messersmiths we have been at Mineral 
Point— 

Saturday Aug". 26". Walked to Brackens about 6 miles 
South at the head of the Indian Reserves—saw two fine Deer 
and started a number of Prairie Fowl on the way—a delight- 
ful country of wood and prairie with extensive diggings for 
mineral—The most hospitable reception was given by the 
two brothers Charles and John Bracken _ their residences are 
about half a mile apart—they live at home in every sense of 
the word—abundance and excellence—the only fault I find 
is, that with hundreds of acres of the very best Lands in the 
country, they have been contented to remain miners and 
smelters— 

Sunday Aug". 27" I walked around the country—on the 
branches of the Pekeetolica to some Smelting furnaces, and 
by the Willow Springs—the Pekeetolica near Mr. Mc- 
Kims is a large stream navigable for Keel boats— 

Monday Aug". 28" Went to Mineral Point over an ex- 
tensive prairie with a view of 25 miles and beautifully inter- 
spersed with timber on its Western border—Saw two wolves 
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on our road who were more frightened than ourselves—a 
heavy shower of rain coming up, seven of us together with 
two saddles, three guns and one dog found dry shelter under 
a projecting rock which once served for a years habitation 
for two miners in this Region— 

Found the Governor in Town who has returned from 
Galena having sent off the Deputation of Sioux and part 
of the Winnebagoes— 

Aug’ 29" Gov’ Dodge sent in his carriage and we ac- 
companied Augustus his son to Belmont—This place is sit- 
uate on the Prairie at the foot of the Platte Mounds—these 
mounds are three in number, the distance between the East 
and West being about two miles—a small mound lying be- 
tween the two—the East and West mounds are well 
covered with timber—the centre mound is bare excepting a 
few large straggling rocks—The Lands between the Pe- 
keetolica after leaving Mineral Point, & Belmont are well 
cultivated—Several fine farms and most beautiful and rich 
situations—the town of Belmont Contains about half a 
dozen well built frame houses, built at Pittsburg and sent 
round in Steam Boats to Galena, painted white with red 
roofs, fronts built up with battlements—This place since it 
has lost the chance of being selected as the Seat of Gov- 
ernment, is going down—the Legislature sat here at its 
first Session last winter—it cannot at present as the 
Country is not sufficiently farmed, be supported as a town 
or place of business—Mr. Messersmith is here with a car- 
riage going to Galena with the Family of Rev* Mr. Scher- 
merhorn—The East and West mounds are about Two 
hundred feet high—the centre Mound is elevated from the 
general level of the surrounding prairie about One hun- 
dred feet—lIt rises from the plain with a gentle ascent about 
half a mile from its base, until it assumes abruptly its coni- 
cal form, and rises about fifty feet until its apex is com- 
pletely a point—around the second base is a circular race 
course of a little more than a mile, well laid out—frequently 
races are run here—two days since a race was run for 1500 
dollars a side—from the top of the mound a person can see 
a dog run all around the course—The view from this mound 
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as well as from the flat near the summit of the Eastern 
mound beggars all descripition—an ocean of Prairie sur- 
rounds the Spectator whose vision is not limited to less than 
30 to 40 miles—this great sea of green verdure is inter- 
spersed with delightfully varying undulations like the vast 
waves of the ocean, and every here and there, sinking in the 
hollows or cresting the swells, appear spots of wood, large 
Groves, extensive ranges of Timber—small groupes of 
Trees as if planted by the hand of art for ornamenting this 
naturally Splendid Scene—over this extended view, in all 
directions are Scattered the incipient farms of the Settlers, 
with their luxuriant crops of wheat and oats whose yellow 
sheaves, already cut, form a beautiful contrast with the 
waving green of the Indian corn, and the smooth dark sur- 
face of the Potatoe crop—Throughout the Prairie, the most 
splendid variety of flowers are seen rising above the thickly 
set grass, which is [has] here and there in large and small 
patches, been mowed for hay—presenting a curious check- 
ered appearance of the Table beneath us—The prairie 
flowers are various in hue—the dark purple masonic or min- 
eral flower, the tall bright purple and red feather—the 
prairie sun flower, the yellow broom flower, the golden rod, 
the several small and beautifully variegated flowers inter- 
spersed amongst the grass, all render the scene indescribably 
beautiful—To the North the Wisconsin hills are seen, bound- 
ing the view; to the East, Prairie and Wood are limited by 
the horizon—and the blue mounds form a back ground and 
a land mark—To the South the view over the rolling country 
extends far into the State of [llinois—and to the West the 
view is only bounded by the Dubuque mound and the hills 
west of the Mississippi distant about thirty miles, and to the 
North West the high grounds through which the River 
breaks its sweeping way close the view—below us on the 
Prairie is the little village of Belmont with its bright painted 
dwellings—the brown lines in the general green carpet indi- 
cate the roads public and private over the prairie—the 
grazing cattle are scattered over the broad surface looking 
like sheep or dogs—whilst in the distance are seen travelling 
waggons of emigrants, ox teams hauling lumber—pleasure 
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and travelling carriages whirling rapidly over the sward as 
if the country had been improved for a century past, instead 
of having been only five years reclaimed from the Savages— 
The picture is not exaggerated, it fails of the original beauty 
in the attempt to describe that which is worth a Journey of 
a thousand miles to contemplate in a summer days calm sun- 
set as I have viewed it—In the evening it rained hard— 
Aug* 30" Slight showers this morning—the ploughing 
of the Prairie is done with a heavily constructed plough with 
wheels, drawn by eight or ten oxen, seldom by fewer, the 
share and coulter are kept sharp by filing, so that they have 
an edge as fine as a knife—there is no danger of stone to 
break the edge—the furrows are turned from eighteen to 
twenty inches—the off oxen walk in the furrow so as to 
bring the wheel of the plough close to the grass—the other 
of course rolls over the sod, thus the furrow is turned over 
and lies flat and not reclining on the preceding one—the 
whole sod is in this manner turned upside down, and about 
two acres can be broken by four yoke of oxen—2%% by 5 
yoke, one boy to drive—the plough needs no guidance, not 
even setting in, when the lands are entered in turning at the 
heads—the off oxen and the plough wheel guides all—when 
prairie land is thus broken up in the Spring, it may be 
harrowed the lengthwise of the furrow, and a crop of wheat 
sowed in the fall—or if broken in the fall a crop of oats 
sowed in the next Spring and 70 bushels raised to the Acre— 
at all events the first crop will more than pay all expenses in 
fencing and breaking up—and after the first crop, two light 
horses will be sufficient for every manner of cultivation—The 
soil is invariably about one foot and a half or two feet of 
black mould, loose rich, and sandy—sometimes three feet 
and more of this black mould is found—then yellow loose 
sandy clay, three feet and more, then lime stone or sand 
stone—Lime stone is abundant all over the Territory—It is 
remarkable that in the Mineral Country the ground is rich 
and productive, whilst the Mineral may be found close to 
the surface—lIt is true the country is more broken and is not 
so rich as the Prairie country generally, though some of the 
diggings are in the very richest Prairies—generally speak- 
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ing the mining Country is broken but is adapted to all the 
purposes of Cultivation. 


ON THE RETURN HOME [in pencil | 


Galena September 24" We left Galena in the Steam 
Boat Missouri Fulton, passed down Fevre River and en- 
tered the Mississippi in the evening. Stopped at Belleview 
to wood. Rain in the night—at early morning 25" found 
ourselves opposite Parkhurst and Byron at the head of the 
Rapids—Here is a noble Sheet of Water one of the very 
few places where the whole of the Mississippi is seen unob- 
structd by Islands—The small Steam Boat Gypsey which 
left Galena yesterday, is lying here at Parkhurst—We 
passed the wreck of the Emerald in the Rapids—the water 
is at this time barely passable for a Boat of our burthen 
drawing three feet water—the eddies plainly shew the 
slightly covered rocks—a small patch of Rock and Sand 
covered with verdure appears in the distance like a keel, or 
flat bottomed Boat—Our Starboard Wheel house was last 
night destroyed by a log getting in, and tearing up the Roof. 
The navigation of the Rapids is difficult and dangerous we 
struck several times on Rocks, with great violence—at one 
period, the Iron Stays supporting the chimneys broke, and 
the chimneys were thrown down. We reached Rock Island 
at Breakfast time, and stopped at Stevenson to repair our 
chimneys—at dinner time we stopped at Bloomington to 
wood. The Musquitine [Muscatine] Prairie here is the most 
extensive on the River—very beautiful and very fertile Soil 
—This Prairie is [blank in ms.] miles wide [blank in ms. ] 
miles in length—We arrived at Burlington at 7 o’clock— 
the town has much improved in two months—The State 
house is nearly finished—Before we came to Burlington, 
we saw a very large flock of Swans resting on the River. 
At 10 o’clock we came to Fort Madison and old Camp Des 
Moines—proceeded to Montebello at the head of the Rapids 
and lay by until morning— 

26" at day light began to lighten the Boat, by unload- 
ing Pig Lead into a keel boat as a Lighter—The Passen- 
gers about 100 in number got on the Keel boat which was 
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towed along side our Steamer, and after a very difficult and 
dangerous passage of about two hours we descended the 
Des Moines rapids and at breakfast time landed for a short 
period at Keokuk—Here are many Indians along the shore 
looking at the bustle and business of the place—The Steam 
Boat Bee is ascending the River the wreck of the Heroine 
has been brought to shore, and efforts are being made to 
save materials—The Gipsey has now also descended the 
Rapids—a mile below Keokuk, the Pearl, a beautiful light 
Boat, sitting like a graceful bird on the Waters is ascend- 
ing—we passed Fort Edward, and Warsaw, opposite the 
mouth of Des Moines river. 
27" at day light we stopped at Alton, and soon after- 
wards passed the mouth of the Missouri—This river is now 
unusually low—last night we were in great danger of run- 
ning into the Boat Quincy—our Engine was stopped in 
time—we rubbed together in passing—The Boat St. Peters 
is now a beautiful object on the wide spread Waters 
around us—She is ascending the River—we have caught 
the first glimpse of St. Louis, in the distance, and 
at early breakfast time we are at the City—-Thirty one Steam 
Boats are lying opposite the quay, and the “busy hum of 
men” and rattling of Drays over the pave‘ announce the i 
growing importance of the western City—The great depot [ 
for the Trade of the upper Mississippi; the vast Missouri 
and its numerious tributaries, and the middle point between | 
New Orleans, the Atlantic Sea Board, and the great West— | 
all these circumstances combined with the energy and enter- 
prise of its Citizens, will inevitably render St. Louis in a | 
few years one of the most important Cities in our Country. 
We remained here this day—got our baggage on board the 
“Susquehanna” a beautiful and well appointed Boat—Two 
other Boats leave here this day for Pittsburg—as soon as 
they had gone, our Captain notwithstanding his positive 
* te assurances, remains until tomorrow—to collect more freight 
and Passengers—this is always the case with the last boat. 
3 To pass the evening we went to the Theatre, a new and well 
ii finished building—Scenery finely painted—acting with a 
: few exceptions scarely tolerable— 
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28" Left St. Louis about 9 o’clock—a few miles below 
passed an old french Settlement, carondelet, or in derision 
emphatically called Vuide Poche. At twelve Miles distance 
came in view of Jefferson Barracks—the situation and 
buildings, fine and very commodious—in two hours we 
stopped at Herculaneum, opposite to Harrison, to land 
Passengers—distance 32 miles from St. Louis—the Land is 
high, rocky, and bold in Missouri—In Illinois, low flat and 
covered with Cotton wood—a large Sand Bar extends into 
the River here, from the Missouri shore— 

29" at Midnight we were about 12 miles above the 
mouth of the Ohio River—and we got aground with two 
severe shocks—One Passenger was thrown by the second 
shock through his Berth on the one below him, from which 
the occupant had fortunately been cast by the first shock. 
At Breakfast time we were about 20 miles up the Ohio— 
Several Steam Boats are descending—about Sundown we 
passed “Cave in the Rock” in Illinois—a Pallisade lime 
stone rock about 60 feet perpendicular with a remarkable 
cave in the face, approachable only from the waterside— 
at Supper time passed the “Swiss Boy” steamboat aground 
she had taken out her lading which was strewed along 
Some Musicians 
in our Boat played the air of the “Swiss Boy” on their 
Bugles and flutes to arouse the Slumbering Boat—as a com- 
panion to her distress, a descending Cattle Boat was high 
and dry on a Sand Bar, the Boatmen were gaily playing 
on the Fife, and their lately washed clothing was hung out 
to dry on their now useless oars—at night we passed a large 
Orleans Steamer aground— 

30" at day break we are at Evansville—Indiana—last 
night we were for some time fast on the Sand bar at the 
mouth of the Wabash, and in the night we passed several 
boats aground—after having rubbed, scraped and bumped 
on rocks and bars several times during the days voyage, we 
are at 10 o'clock at night at Flint Island bar—which now 
may be called Steam Boat Village—Three of the largest 
class of Boats are here aground in a line—the Whole being 
lighted up and crowded with Passengers, there is something 
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like a village in the midst of the broad Ohio.—We struck 
on the Bar in the rear of the grounded range of Boats and 
as it was impossible to pass them in the night in Safety, we 
soon backed out, and moored our Boat two miles below them 

Sunday October 1" at breakfast time the fog is still heavy 
—our Pilot has been out since day light, sounding the river 
he has found a channel—we are endeavouring to pass up— 
another Boat is coming up behind us—we are feeling our 
way by the lead, with caution—but we strike, and here we 
are, the “Sultana” “Black Hawk” “Shelby” “Warsaw” and 
“Susquehanna” all at a stand—when shall we move? Boats 
are out sounding the channels, and Five or Six hundred 
human beings are within speaking distance, in well appointed 
and splendid wooden Palaces, but not now floating—After 
some hours hard labour, with extreme caution and ability 
our Captain John Wylie has succeeded in warping his Boat 
over the Shoal and we have past the grounded Fleet—our 
Passengers gave a Shout of three hearty cheers, as we passed 
our companions in distress, no doubt to their sorrow at not 
being able to join with us in our exultation. We meet sev- 
eral Boats descending 

Oct. 2"° at day light we are at Shipping Port the en- 
trance of the Canal at the Ohio Falls—after having been 
aground with several other Boats for some time on the Port- 
land Bar—at Breakfast time we arrived at Louisville— 
Left it at 12 o’clock and in the evening we remained for 
two hours again aground. 

Oct. 3 at day break we are opposite to “North Bend.” 


Estimate of operations and Profit at a Smelting Furnace, 
of a large description 
Mineral, at $16 per thousand, 7000 Ibs. per diem can 


be smelted—cost equal to $112.00 
Two cords of wood per day, including hawling— 

cost equal to 8.00 
Four hands per diem, at $2.50 10.00 


Total expense per diem $130.00 
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Product 
7000 Ilbs of mineral will yield at least 70 per cent which 
is equal to, pounds of lead— 4900 
This at 314 cents per pound is equal to $171.50 
Deduct expenses 130. 
Profit per diem 41.50 
Estimate of Cost of Furnace 
Buildings $2500 
Land, farming 1500 
Woodland 2000 
Capital Stock $6000 


Mineral is taken away by the smelters and they return 50 
percent in Lead by return Teams—the ore yields from 70 


to 85 per cent this is perhaps the most profitable plan for 
Smelters. 


Population of Towns on the Missouri Side above St. Louis 
M? with their distance, in 1837 


NAMES DISTANCE POPULATION 
Portage des Sioux 33 500 
Gideon 60 20 
Witherington 70 15 
Clarksville 95 140 
Louisiana 105 300 
Laverton 130 100 
Hannibal 137 600 
Scipio 140 4 
Marion City 147 250 
La Grange 167 220 
Tully 175 100 
Churchville 191 8 
*Keokuk W. T. [now Iowa] 197 50 
Montrose 214 59 
Madison [Fort Madison] 225 800 
Burlington 247 — 
Musquitine [Muscatine] 300 1200 
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) NAMES DISTANCE POPULATION 
Bloomington 315 150 
Geneva 320 85 
Salem 824 40 
Iowa 329 3 
Buffalo 838 40 ‘ 
Montevideo 843 5 
Rockingham 346 250 
Davenport 349 115 ‘ 
Le Claire 866 
Parkhurst 367 20 | 
Wisconsin City 373 4 f 
Comanche City 387 240 | 
New York 395 6 ) 
Buellsburg 398 15 Si 
Carlport 416 8 
Belleview 441 80 f 
DuBuque 469 1600 » 
Prairie la Port 517 ll 
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Population of Towns on the Illinois Side, above St. 
Louis, M° with their distance, in 1837 


NAMES DISTANCE POPULATION i 
Chippewa 18 miles 20 | 
Alton 24 5,000 } 
Grafton 40 500 
Milan 46 30 | 
Hamburg 80 100 : 
Quincy 155 1600 | 
Warsaw 191 600 
Montebello 201 16 ; 
Webster 202 14 : 
Commerce 217 12 
n Appanoose 227 180 
Spilmernstown 231 13 : 
Oquako 265 50 
) Kictsburg 277 6 
New Boston 7 285 130 | 
Bellefonte 821 500 t 
| | 
| 
. 
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NAMES DISTANCE POPULATION 
Rockport 338 4 
Stephenson 342 1000 
Macneil 854 18 
Port Byron 366 100 
Canaan 367 —- 
Albany 390 90 
Fulton City 398 7 
Savannah 418 130 
Huntsville 433 Il 
Galena 451 8000 
*Cassville W. T. 509 500 
Prairie Du Chien 539 600 
Mineral Point 1500 


Population of Wisconsin 1836 


Brown County 2706 
Milwaukee County 2893 
Iowa County 5234 
Crawford County 850 
Du Buque County 4274 
Des Moines County 6257 — 22,214 


Counties laid off in 1836 


Des Moines Lee Van Buren 
Henry Louisa Musquitine 
Cook Walworth Racine 
Jefferson Dane Portage 
Dodge Washington Cheboiegan 
Fond du Lac Calumet Manitoowoc 
Marquette Rock Iowa 

Grant Green Milwaukee 


Brown Crawford Du Buque 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


JAMES’S GEORGE ROGERS CLARK’ 


HERE are two leading types of biography which 
contend for the favor of the public, the historically 


interpretative and the personally interpretative. The 
first emphasizes what the subject did, particularly in the offi- 
cial or public aspects of his career; the other emphasizes what 
he was both as a public character and as a private individual. 
These types are not mutually exclusive and it does not fol- 
low that because an author adopts the one he will wholly 
neglect the other. The personal equation influences every 
man’s performance as an actor on the historical stage; so that 
even the most hardened historian-biographer cannot escape 
the necessity of giving his reader some clues to the essential 
character of his hero. On the other hand, one whose life has 
largely worked itself out as a factor in historical develop- 
ment cannot be adequately portrayed on the personal side 
without emphasis upon the public matters with which he was 
chiefly concerned. Doubtless the ideal biography is the one 
which produces the truest impression both of a man’s in- 
herent characteristics and of the place he occupies in the 
historical complex of which he was a part. 

The life of George Rogers Clark belongs among the 
works which interpret through history. It constitutes prob- 
ably the most comprehensive existing history of the revolu- 
tionary west. Professor James definitely subordinates the 
hero to, or mortises him into, the larger story. Only five 
of his twenty chapters deal primarily with Clark, and of 


*The Life of George Rogers Clark. By James Alton James. The Chicago 
University Press. 1928. pp. xiii-534. Price, $5.00. 
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these five three suffice for carrying the account of his most 
memorable achievement, the conquest of the Illinois towns 
and the capture of Vincennes. Two others, widely severed 
in position from these, give some data, the one on the years 
of preparation, the other on his last years. Incidents and 
episodes in which Clark figures are found at other points in 
the book; but long interludes occur in the course of which 
the reader, wholly immersed in historical situations, all but 
forgets that this is a biography. 

To question the correctness of a biographical method 
which, in the case of a work like Beveridge’s John Marshall, 
won such an unprecedented endorsement from the public, 
requires considerable temerity. Yet something can be said, 
and I believe ought to be said, in behalf of a shorter, more 
condensed method, having a more general applicability. For 
biography is no longer on the one hand merely a superb lit- 
erary opportunity, as in the hands of a Boswell or a Carlyle, 
nor on the other a mere handmaiden of narrative history. 
Character, genius, and achievement have such large educa- 
tional values, and the stories of great men possess such fas- 
cination and so much utility as a form of literature, that the 
public can no longer be put off with a few biographies writ 
large like the story of Samuel Johnson. With the modern 
interest in the careers of heroes and statesmen, poets, novel- 
ists, explorers, soldiers, railway builders, and a wide variety 
of other contributors to the life of nations—not to mention 
the “damaged souls” heard wailing everywhere along the 
course of the river Styx—the output of new books of bio- 
graphy is becoming truly overwhelming. ‘Those who least 
need the lessons they carry will proceed on Doctor Johnson’s 
reading plan and “tear the heart out” of these books, leav- 
ing most of the enveloping material unread. But the un- 
trained and needy will be apt to plod painfully through a 
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long and complicated history in order to follow the thread 
of biography which was the main excuse for writing it. 

To put it another way, the scale of books like the John 
Marshall is over ample and the books themselves too expen- 
sive. Marshall’s notable career as a jurist could have been 
treated adequately in a single volume, though the author 
would have had to resist the temptation to rework the history 
of the United States as a foil for his hero’s activities. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that, on a similar scale, 
Strachey would hardly have gotten the story of Victoria into 
less than half a dozen stout volumes, Dr. Emil Ludwig’s 
Napoleon would easily have filled a five foot shelf, and 
Stevenson’s Lincoln—still, to my thinking, the most satisfy- 
ing of the rank crop of recent Lincoln biographies—instead 
of a single modest volume, would have stretched out to the 
length of the Nicolay and Hay. 

Perhaps these general reflections would better have been 
deferred to the closing paragraphs of this article. For a 
moment’s thought will convince one that it was necessary 
for Doctor James to bring Clark to the reader as the central 
figure in a large scale historical movement. This was due 
partly to the new light on northwestern history discovered 
in considerable part by the author of the book himself, and 
in part to the nature and extent of the sources for his hero’s 
private life. No distinctly personal history of Clark could 
have been written from the scant materials at hand. Accord- 
ingly, since his achievement as conqueror of a vast region is 
preéminently worthy of a permanent literary memorial, it 
was proper to celebrate him as one of the principal creative 

i. forces in the revolutionary history of the Northwest. This ) 
was the only way in which to give Clark his due, though 
opinions will differ on the question of how big and costly a . 
book was required for the purpose. 
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The scholarship exhibited by Doctor James in this book 
is beyond praise. Beginning some twenty years ago to as- 
semble material on the subject, he persisted in the quest till, 
virtually, he had canvassed all archives and ransacked all 
garrets that promised to yield anything germane to his 
theme. But despite his sleuthhound scent for manuscripts, 
he did not make the common mistake of overlooking or un- 
derrating the published writings of other researchers. In the 
meantime, he edited the Clark papers for the Illinois State 
Library, and he contributed a number of essays on char- 
acters and incidents connected with his main study. In a 
word, he made himself the outstanding authority on the 
history of Clark and the Northwest. 

The book, in a true sense, can be called the life work of 
an otherwise busy university teacher and administrator. It 
has obviously been to him both a solace and a spur to schol- 
arly achievement. Doctor James has attained, in this work, 
a simple but dignified literary style, though on account of 
the complication of historical episodes described, the book 
cannot be called easy reading. It has a special timeliness in 
view of the celebration in February of the Sesquicentennial 
of the capture of Vincennes. 


DISCOVERY OF THE RASTATT DOCUMENT 


The story by Carl Schurz published in this number, has 
significance as a newly discovered source for the history of 
the closing episode in the German Revolution of 1848-49. 
The surrender of Rastatt to the Prince of Prussia, after- 
wards Emperor William I, on July 23, 1849, marked the 
dramatic failure of the mid-century movement for German 
freedom and unity for which, in “the people’s springtime,” 
1848, liberals had such soaring hopes. Several other partici- 
pants in the events wrote elaborate accounts of the last days 
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in Rastatt. But neither they nor other witnesses who escaped 
the penalty of death at the surrender have made superfluous 
the clear cut, engaging, and at times moving, narrative now 
before us. It yields, indeed, a priceless original and con- 
temporaneous picture of the succession of events as these 
unrolled themselves before the eyes of an eager, intelligent 
young officer most favorably placed for viewing and re- 
cording them. 

To the people of Wisconsin, his adopted state, who are 
renewing their interest in Carl Schurz this centenary year, 
the fact that the newly discovered Rastatt document was 
written by him imparts to it its chief importance. For, as a 
revelation of Schurz at twenty years of age, it is of unique 
value. It shows us not a boy, but a strong, independent, self- 
reliant man. Also, it reveals him as a writer possessed of 
genuine literary power, and as a fearless critic of men and 
policies. These were all qualities which characterized Car] 
Schurz throughout his long, brilliant, and honorable career. 
The Rastatt document thus epitomizes a great life. 

In his letter written July 21, 1849, in the expectation 
that he would be shot by the Prussians, Schurz says to his 
parents: “You do not know my life since the day I had to 
leave you. The shortness of the hours does not permit me to 
describe for you my experiences and adventures. I have re- 
corded them in my diary, which I intended for you and which 
I kept regularly day by day. You will have to con- 
tent yourselves with that—if the complication of affairs does 
not rob me of the happiness. . . of getting it to you.” 
Agatha Schurz appended to this letter a note saying: 
“Diary unfortunately not found.” 

When Schurz decided, on the twenty-third of July, to 
take the desperate chance of making the effort to escape, he 
evidently thought best not to entrust the diary to the mails, 
and so carried it with him. Accordingly, on reaching the 
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Swiss frontier in safety, but with no sure means of earning a 
livelihood, it was to that manuscript he turned first for finan- 
cial succor. His letter from Dornachbruck, dated July 31, 
tells of his plan to procure money from the sale of a revised 
edition of the diary. This letter was written immediately after 
his almost miraculous escape from Rastatt, he having crossed 
the borders of Switzerland only the day before. In it he 
says: ““My money resources, because I was able to save little 
from, Rastatt, are so smali that I shall not be able to live on 
them three days. True, I have my diary, kept with great 
regularity and in extended manner and which I want to 
have printed. However, until after a necessary revision and 
until I can get it into a publisher’s hands, at least one or 
two weeks must elapse, and even then it is very doubtful 
if I shall receive money in hand at once. . . . It will make 
about two hundred pages and contains, on the subject of the 
Baden revolution and especially the surrender of Rastatt, 
very important and authentic information which I was able 
to give because I was always in immediate contact with the 
commandant. . . . I sit here, still in a state of deadly ex- 
haustion from my superhuman exertions in Rastatt, and la- 
bor incessantly upon the editing of my diary. I have learned 
to know life from new angles and shall know how to make 
such knowledge useful to myself.” 

While engaged in translating this and other letters for 
my edition of Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, published by 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, I conceived the 
idea of searching for this Rastatt revised diary. To be sure, 
it had never been published in book form, as he evidently de- 
sired, but I suspected it might have appeared in one or an- 
other of the German liberal newspapers. I singled out, as 
the most likely of these, the Neue Bonner Zeitung which had 
been edited by Schurz’s friend Professor Gottfried Kinkel 
from August, 1848 as an organ of the German democratic so- 
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Swiss frontier in safety, but with no sure means of earning a 
livelihood, it was to that manuscript he turned first for finan- 
cial succor. His letter from Dornachbruck, dated July 31, 
tells of his plan to procure money from the sale of a revised 
edition of the diary. This letter was written immediately after 
his almost miraculous escape from Rastatt, he having crossed 
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says: “My money resources, because I was able to save little 
from, Rastatt, are so small that I shall not be able to live on 
them three days. True, I have my diary, kept with great 
regularity and in extended manner and which I want to 
have printed. However, until after a necessary revision and 
until I can get it into a publisher’s hands, at least one or 
two weeks must elapse, and even then it is very doubtful 
if I shall receive money in hand at once. . . . It will make 
about two hundred pages and contains, on the subject of the 
Baden revolution and especially the surrender of Rastatt, 
very important and authentic information which I was abie 
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haustion from my superhuman exertions in Rastatt, and la- 
bor incessantly upon the editing of my diary. I have learned 
to know life from new angles and shall know how to make 
such knowledge useful to myself.” 

While engaged in translating this and other letters for 
my edition of Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, published by 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, I conceived the 
idea of searching for this Rastatt revised diary. To be sure, 
it had never been published in book form, as he evidently de- 
sired, but I suspected it might have appeared in one or an- 
other of the German liberal newspapers. I singled out, as 
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cieties. Another possibility was the Neue Rhenische Zeitung, 
founded in Cologne in June 1848, also in the democratic in- 
terest. 

While visiting the city of Bonn November 3, 1928, I 
called upon the librarian of the university library, Professor 
Dr. Erich von Rath, who courteously produced for my in- 
spection that institution’s excessively rare file of the Neue 
Bonner Zeitung for the years 1848, 1849, and 1850. I found 
that its publication had begun Sunday, May 7, 1848, and 
that the file closed with the number for Sunday, June 30, 
1850. Publication ceased because the new Prussian statute 
for suppressing newspapers conducted in opposition to the 
government was to go into effect July 1, 1850. Having rea- 
son to suppose that the Schurz matter, if printed, would be 
in the numbers covering the last five months of 1849, I be- 
gan the search with August of that year (after noting some 
earlier articles which, though unsigned, were probably writ- 
ten by Schurz, who was Kinkel’s assistant editor until May, 
1849, when both entered upon their revolutionary careers and 
the editorship was assumed by Mrs. Johanna Kinkel).*? In 
the number for August 22, 1849, appeared an article entitled: 
Ein Tag in Rastatt, von Carl Schurz (Nach meinem Tage- 
buch). [A Day in Rastatt. By Carl Schurz (following my 
diary).] This article, under the same title, was continued in 
the next number, for August 26, and concluded in the fol- 
lowing issue, for August 29. Then, in regular succession, 
came five additional installments, all under the caption: 
Unsere drei letzten Tage in Rastatt (Nach meinem Tage- 
buch). [Our last three days in Rastatt (following my 
diary).] Dates of publication of these were September 2, 
5, 9, 12, and 16. The last article of the series is dated Zurich, 
August 18, and signed Karl Schurz.* 


*Her name instead of her husband’s appears May 20, 1849 and remains till 
July 3, when an editorial committee took charge. 

*The variation of the first letter of his christian name continued to be 
characteristic of Schurz long after he came to America. 
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Professor von Rath kindly arranged for the reproduction 
by photostatic process of nineteen newspaper pages contain- 
ing these Schurz contributions, so that I was able to bring 
the document home and deposit it in the State Historical 
Library precisely in the form in which it had lain buried 
from the public for almost eighty years. And not from the 
public only; for there is internal evidence in Schurz’s Remi- 
niscences that the author himself had forgotten the existence 
of this edition of his Rastatt diary, while the original also had 
been lost to him. 

The latter may have been burned in a Detroit depot fire, 
May 1866, which destroyed letters that Schurz had stored 
there. But inasmuch as Schurz’s papers were ransacked by 
the Paris police in May, 1851, at the time he was arrested 
and kept in jail for four days, I deemed it wise to inquire 
in Paris for such a document. Through the kindness of of- 
ficers of the Bibliothéque Nationale, I made the necessary 
contact with the archivist of the Palais de Justice, the only 
place where a manuscript thus acquired would be likely to 
repose. I was promptly informed that all papers of the year 
1851 had been burned. Thus no reasonable presumption of 
the survival of that diary exists, and the document before us, 
based directly upon it and written by the author within three 
weeks of the actual occurrences described, must be regarded 
as Schurz’s original account of the tragic collapse of the 
Baden revolution. 

It is not probable that any survivors of that revolution 
are now among the living; if at this time there are a few cen- 
tenarians left they will hardly take much interest in the 
written history of events in which they must have partici- 
pated at a very early age. But since many of the “forty- 
eighters” were among the thronging German immigration 
to Wisconsin, the descendants, relatives, and friends of the 
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revolutionists in our state are doubtless legion. For them, 
for historical students in general, and for the admirers of 
Carl Schurz, who began his notable public career in Wiscon- 
sin, we reprint an English translation of the entire Rastatt 
document. JosEPH SCHAFER 
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THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


Louise PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


During the quarter ending January 10, 1929 there were twenty-five 
additions to the membership of the State Historical Society. Four per- 
sons enrolled as life members: Judge Roscoe R. Luce, Elkhorn; Percival 
G. Rennick, Peoria, Illinois; Louis Schriber, Oshkosh; Louis D. Sumner, 
Madison. 

Twenty-one persons became annual members: Charles H. Avery, 
Antigo; E. B. Belden, Racine; Charles E. Brown, Madison; J. C. Gil- 
bertson, Eau Claire; John Grinde, Madison; O. W. Hoop, Fort Benning, 
Georgia; Paula Jussen, Ripon; George H. Martens, Stevens Point; A. G. 
Meating, Appleton; Arthur W. Moody, Platteville; Sylvan J. Muldoon, 
Darlington; E. D. Rounds, Eau Claire; L. B. Rowley, Madison; Dr. 
P. L. Scanlan, Prairie du Chien; J. P. Schumacher, Green Bay; Huron 
H. Smith, Milwaukee; Mrs. William J. Spencer, Saginaw, Michigan; Wil- 
liam F. Thomas, Sheboygan; Dr. Orrin Thompson, Neenah; George B. 
Wild, Milwaukee; the Rev. Edgar H. Winn, Rochester. 

Captain Charles E. Butters, Forest C. Middleton, and Almere L. Scott, 
Madison, changed from the annual to the life membership class. 

The following life members of the Society died within the last 


quarter: R. M. O'Malley and Charles E. Whelan of Madison, and W. F. 
Shea of Ashland. 


On February 19, Louis A. Warren of the Lincoln Research Founda- 
tion, Fort Wayne, Indiana, delivered an address on the subject “Lincoln 
and La Follette Families in Pioneer Drama,’ at the Assembly Chamber, 
State Capitol. The address was given under the auspices of the Society. 


The letters of the Reverend Adelbert Inama, pioneer Premonstraten- 
sian missionary to America and Wisconsin, the translation of which was 
printed as a document in five numbers of this magazine, beginning with 
September, 1927, have now appeared in book form. Copies are for sale 
at the Society’s office. Price, $1.25. 


The following manuscripts have been presented to the Society: 

A number of letters from Salmon P. Chase to Stanley Matthews of 
Ohio have been donated by the latter’s daughter, Mrs. Harlan P. Cleve- 
land. These intimate letters, covering the period 1849-50, with 
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a few of later date, concern the period of Chase’s life about which little 
appears in his published correspondence. 


Several letters of Gerry W. Hazelton, state senator and congressman, 
first of Columbus, later of Milwaukee, have been given by Miss Anna 
Hazelton of Milwaukee. Certificates of membership, political speeches, 
and a journal of a European trip are also included in this donation. The 
addresses are the important part of the collection. 


The Civil War letters of Cornelius van Ausdall of the Twentieth 
Wisconsin Infantry, and two letters written from Leadville in the 
eighties, were presented by J. C. Boyle of Bridgeport. Mrs. Husebo and 
Miss Weld of Whitewater sent letters received during the Civil War by 
Andrew E. Weld of Little Prairie from men in several Wisconsin regi- 
ments and batteries. 


The records of the Congregational Church of Windsor, Dane County, 
Wisconsin, and of the Union Congregational Church which succeeded it, 
have been deposited in this library by Mr. Ernest N. Warner, a 
descendant of one of the original members, Deacon S. A. Warner. These 
records, beginning in 1851 and extending to 1906, are in four manuscript 
volumes. 


Two rare files of newspapers have been added to our collection, both 
of them concerned with efforts of internationalists in exile: The Arbeiter- 
Zeitung, published in Berne, Switzerland in 1876-77, and Die Autonomie, 
issued in London, 1886-93. 


A world map of the Florentine Francesco Roselli, privately printed 
at Philadelphia from a wood cut in Bartolomeo da li Sonetti’s Isolario 
of 1582, and described by George E. Nunn, has been added to our collec- 
tion of sixteenth century charts and portlans. On this map North 
America appears as an extension of Asia, while South America is repre- 
sented as a separate continent. 


Il THE STATE 


The Wisconsin Teachers Association met in Milwaukee last Novem- 
ber for its seventy-fifth anniversary. In 18538 eight educators gathered 
and formed this organization, which now has a membership of more than 
seventeen thousand and whose annual meeting brings an attendance of 


twelve thousand. It has been a potent factor in developing the educa- 
tional ideals of Wisconsin. 


In honor of the silver jubilee of Archbishop Sebastian G. Messmer, 
curator of this Society, special services were held and felicitations sent 
from the entire archdiocese of Milwaukee. In this connection it is inter- 
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esting to note that efforts are being made to preserve and renovate old 
St. Peter’s chapel, built in 1839, the first Catholic edifice in Milwaukee. 
In 1889 this old building was removed to Bradford and Cramer streets 
near the present SS. Peter and Paul’s church. 


When the papers of Charles M. Baker of Lake Geneva were presented 
to our Society in 1920 (for an account of which see this Magazine, iv, 
116-122), a number of private and family papers were retained by the 
donor, Edward L. Baker of Lake Forest, Illinois. Mr. Baker, in response 
to a filial urge and with a desire to fulfil the trust, has published a 
volume of the letters and diaries of his grandfather, which he has en- 
titled Charles Minton Baker and The Pioneer Trail. (Chicago, privately 
printed.) This volume is of much interest to our readers, since it sup- 
plements and complements the papers now in our collection. In a letter 
to his brother, written soon after his immigration to Wisconsin [1838], 
Mr. Baker says: “That part of Wisconsin which I have seen is a very 
beautiful and extremely fertile and healthy region & Walworth county is 
decidedly the best farming county in the state. It lies between Fox & 
Rock Rivers & is bounded on the south by Illinois. There is scarcely a 
square mile of waste land in it. . . . It is principally covered with oak 
openings of red, white & burr oak & they are the most beautiful & ro- 
mantic imaginable, far surpassing in beauty those of Michigan. They 
frequently resemble an extensive orchard without a single bush, stretch- 
ing off for miles in gentle swells & slopes & waving with tall grass. You 
can plow among them standing & almost as easily as if they were not 
present as the roots run almost perpendicularly into the ground. ... A 
farmer can keep anywhere 30 cows the first year, if he chooses. Your 
pastures are all about you, waving & luxuriant & you can cut hundreds of 
tons of wild grass which cattle are fond of & even my horses eat well.” 

He wrote to his wife from Madison in 1843: “I think there will be 
an effort made to remove the capitol to Milwaukee, & I should not be 
at all surprised if it were successful. . . . This Madison is a dull, thrift- 
less, sponging place & I should be glad to have the capitol removed to 
Milwaukee.” 

From such material as this it is possible to reconstruct the early days 


of the territory and the experiences of the pioneers who cast their lot 
in the new land they so much praised. 


At Appleton an historical museum is being arranged to portray the 
early history of the Fox River Valley. It is placed in the oldest hall of 
Lawrence College, a building erected in 1853, and has the advantage of 
aid from the faculty of that institution, one of whom, Professor R. M. 
Bagg, acts as curator. The new museum is intended especially for the 
schools of Appleton and its vicinity. 


John Morris Dodd’s Autobiography of a Surgeon interests our readers 
because its author is a well-known and skillful surgeon and practitioner 
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of Ashland. The first portion of the book describes the writer's early 
life in western Pennsylvania, which seems to have been lived in more 
primitive conditions than those of southern Wisconsin at that time. After 
graduation in 1889 he came to Wisconsin and lived at Wausau, Eau 
Claire, and Rhinelander until his removal to Ashland in 1891. The 
second part of the book comprises medical and surgical discussions pre- 
sented in a clear and untechnical manner. 


The Beloit Historical Society held its eighteenth annual meeting 
December 5, when W. H. Chesbrough Jr. was reélected president for 
the ensuing year. Much progress has been made by the society in the 
past year. Many have been interested in its work and collecting for the 
museum in the city’s public library has been notable. A number of 
autographed photographs and portraits of persons connected with 
Beloit’s history have been secured, rare books and pamphlets have been 
donated, and scrapbooks of clippings made by members of the society 
have been added to the historical material available. Dr. Collie of the 
Logan Museum in Beloit College is interested in the historical collec- 
tions and plans to add prehistoric artifacts to the society's museum. 
Beloit’s historical pageant, first produced in 1916, was reshown at an 
open meeting in the spring. It rehearses the city’s history from the time 
of the Turtle village of the Winnebago Indians to recent days. The 
book of the pageant was written by Professor T. L. Wright of the Col- 
lege. Miss Ethel Rockwell, now of the State University, directed the 
exhibition. 


Mrs. Minnie McIntyre Wallace, one of the Society’s vice-presidents, 
prepared for the December 26 issue of the News an account of the two 
rival twine binders that were both patented about the same time and 
put upon the market at Beloit. That of John F. Appleby, which was sold 
to the Deering Harvester Company, has been much noted. Mrs. Wallace 
tells of the invention of M. L. Gorham, which was later sold to the 
McCormick Company. She also notes the invention of Joseph Barta, 
featured in this magazine in December. All of which goes to prove that 
useful inventions are frequently thought out by a number of persons 
about the same time. The writer notes that the two rival harvester com- 
panies are now united in one concern. 


At Black Creek, Outagamie County, the Methodist Episcopal church 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary last November. The career of 
Joseph Bleek, the last of a group of pioneers who located near Black 
Creek in 1866, was described on November 14 in the Appleton Crescent. 


At Blue Mounds, Dane County, lives Timan Knutson, former stage- 
driver on the Madison-Dodgeville route. An account of his experiences 


in carrying the mail and driving the stage is given in the Mount Horeb 
Times of December 13. 
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The Bristol Methodist Episcopal Church of Racine County held a 
diamond jubilee in November, honoring the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its founding. The history of the community and of the pastorate was 
recounted in the Racine T'imes-Call. 


The Burlington Historical Society is progressing successfully, and 
its projects are heartily supported by the community. In November 
Henry Allen Cooper, the veteran congressman from this district, was the 
speaker. The annual meeting was held in January at the new rooms of 
the society in the old high school building, where a local museum is being 
fitted up. A feature of this meeting was a demonstration of the art of 
spinning by an old resident who had formerly used the spinning wheel as 
a household necessity. A letter was read from Joseph E. Chamberlain, 
now of Boston, detailing his early life at Burlington. Mrs. Henry Stang 
was elected a director. 


The towns of Dane County were photographed from an airplane last 
autumn and a sketch of each was prepared for the Wisconsin State 
Journal, Madison. Dane, as the largest county in southern Wisconsin, 
is adapted for aerial photography. 


At Hazel Green in Grant County still stands the famous tavern 
known as the Empire House, which has been there upwards of three 
quarters of a century. A description of the town, and the tavern and its 
eccentric proprietor appeared in the Madison State Journal November 30. 


The early history of Janesville and its surroundings is being studied 
intensively by graduate students in the University. On December 29 the 
Janesville Gazette described a rural school built seventy-six years ago; 
and on December 18 it pictured an ancient millstone recovered from the 
McChesney mill at Indian Ford. The history of the old village of 
Monterey, now part of Janesville, was related in the Gazette by James 
Creutz on October 13. 


Some Reminiscences of La Crosse and Vicinity, written by L. H. 
Pammel of Ames, Iowa, which originally appeared in the La Crosse 
Tribune, has now been issued in a booklet of 102 pages, which makes a 
notable contribution to local history. The subtitle reads: “Being an 
account of the early explorations and natural history of the region with 
biographical sketches of the pioneer men and women who lived in La 
Crosse and vicinity up to 1886.” 


The La Crosse County Historical Society met November 12 to listen 
to a talk on “Old Times on the Upper Mississippi’ by Harry G. Dyer, 
for more than a score of years a steamboat man on the upper river. In 
preparation for this meeting the T'ribune of November 11 printed an in- 
terview with Captain Archie Law, who has been in the steamboat busi- 
ness for nearly forty years. Captain Law predicts a revival of passenger 
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steamers and recounts the recent success of freight barges on the Missis- 
sippi. The Historical Society has received many gifts for its museum 
in the State Teachers College. Among recent ones are facsimiles of 
officers’ oaths during the Revolution and several World War relics. 


The Manitowoc County Historical Society is utilizing modern 
methods by giving radio talks on historical subjects one evening in each 
month. In December President Ralph G. Plumb spoke on “Manitowoc 
Seventy Years Ago,” and Secretary Harry F. Kelly explained the pur- 
pose and the work of the Society. 


The Marshfield Presbyterian Church held services during the first 
week in December in commemoration of its founding fifty years ago. 
Its first membership of fifteen has become almost five hundred in the 
half-century. 


The Milwaukee Journal has been printing a series of articles by 
Bill Hooker entitled “Glimpses of an Earlier Milwaukee,” which con- 
tain many interesting reminiscences of persons and events of the city’s 
history in the middle and later years of the last century. The Wisconsin 
News of the same city has had a column written by E. H. Kronshage, 
designated “All around the Town,” which contains a section, “In 
the Good Old Days.” This latter portion has pictured and described some 
of Milwaukee's older buildings, such as the “Lion House” of Franklin 
Place, the oldest house now standing, and several of the old churches. 
The fireman who in 1883 saved a number of entrapped persons in the 
Newhall House disaster at Milwaukee recently died there at the age of 
seventy-seven. 


At Mineral Point stands an old building in which was organized the 
first Odd Fellows lodge in the state. It is planned to make a portion of 
it into a museum where relics of Odd Fellowship may be kept and visited 
by the state lodges. 


What was known as the Muskego Church in the town of Norway, 
Racine County, celebrated its eighty-fifth birthday last October. It is the 
oldest Norwegian Lutheran church in America which has had a con- 
tinuous history. 


The pioneer settler of the town of Osborn, Outagamie County, is still 
living. His career and recollections were published by W. F. Winsey in 
the December 27 issue of the Appleton Crescent. 


How Oshkosh obtained its name, with other incidents of the town’s 
early history, was told in the Oshkosh Northwestern for December 22 by 
B. A. Claflin. 
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The series of pioneer events in Ozaukee County history by Dr. 
Bernard J. Cigrand continues to appear at regular intervals in the Port 
Washington Pilot. The one on the German immigrants who were exiled 
after the Revolution of 1848 is in the issue for November 14 and 
describes such well-known ‘‘forty-eighters’” as Konrad Krez and Dr. 
Albert Fuchs. 


The pioneer of Platteville, Major John H. Rountree, is celebrated in 
his Life Story by Verne S. Pease of Baraboo. This volume of ninety- 
six pages relates the history of one of the prominent men of the territory 
who was by turns miner, merchant, militiaman, Methodist, and Mason. 
He was likewise member of the territorial council, the constitutional con- 
vention, the State assembly and senate, a regent of the University, vice- 
president of our society, and director of railroads, insurance companies, 
and other business enterprises. Having been active in the Winnebago 
and Black Hawk wars, he was instrumental in holding southwest Wis- 
consin for the Union cause in 1861. His life story is worth the telling 
and the biographer has done it well. 


Not far from Platteville, on State Highway 118, lies buried the 
well-known Red Bird, whose surrender put an end to the Winnebago 
war and who died in prison at Fort Crawford. Red Bird’s burial place 
was described by H. E. Roethe in the September 27 issue of the Fenni- 
more T'imes. 


The preservation of the remaining ruins of Fort Crawford at Prairie 
du Chien and the ultimate restoration of the fort has been undertaken 
by the state organization of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
after the local chapter had done much work. This object is one of in- 
terest not only to Wisconsin, but to all the Northwest, for which Fort 
Crawford served as a frontier post during the critical years following the 
War of 1812. 


The project for a new courthouse at Racine recalls the history of the 
two earlier buildings, the first of which was begun in 1839 and the second 
in 1876. 

Last October Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church at Racine held a 
week’s observance of its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the arrival of the railway at River Falls 
was celebrated by an article in the local Journal describing the occasion 
and picturing the old wood-burning locomotive. 


The Rusk County Spanish War Veterans plan to rebuild the cabin 
at which “Old Abe,” the war eagle, was captured, on the Getchell farm 
west of Island Lake. This cabin was burned some years ago. 
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At its fall meeting the Sauk County Historical Society voted to ac- 
cept the bequest left to the Society by its late president, H. E. Cole, and 
elected Mrs. H. E. Cole president of the organization. 


The Sheboygan Publishing Company, which issues four German 
language papers, last November celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the beginnings of the Zeitung, Amerika, the Demokrat, and the Port 
Washington Zeitung. Some of these papers have been in existence more 


than the fifty years now commemorated. A special anniversary number 
was issued. 


The Springdale Norwegian Lutheran Church near Mount Horeb was 
organized December 1, 1852 and its seventy-sixth anniversary brought 
out several sketches of the church and the community in the Mount 
Horeb Times and the Madison newspapers. 


The Stoughton Hub contained several articles in October on the 
founding, seventy years ago, of the Universalist Church there. The 
original articles of association, now in possession of a grandson of one 
of the first members, were read at the birthday celebration. 


“Vernon County of Old,” by Dr. C. V. Porter, was continued in the 


Viroqua Censor for November 8, bringing the record down to December, 
1894. 


Waupaca County and its roads through to Shawano and Langlade 
counties forms the theme of the “Trail of the Tramp,” appearing in the 
La Crosse Tribune for October 21. On November 4 the same author 


led his trail to Weyauwega and recalled Matt Carpenter’s speech there 
during the campaign of 1868. 


An historical talk on Waushara County settlement was given in 
October by E. F. Kileen and published in the Waushara Argus. 


The First Evangelical Lutheran Church of Whitewater held its 
seventieth birthday anniversary in December with the opening of the re- 
modelled and enlarged building. 


III OF GENERAL INTEREST 


In anticipation of the George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial, the 
Indiana Historical Bureau has issued a booklet entitled Indiana 1779- 
1929, on the title page of which is a reproduction in color of Hamilton’s 
surrender to Clark February 25, 1779 as portrayed by Frederick C. Yohn. 
The publication, dedicated to the Old Northwest (of which Wisconsin is 
a part), contains a good sketch of Clark, a list of the Federal and In- 
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diana commissions, a brief account of Indiana history, a description of 
the Indiana World War memorial now being erected at Indianapolis, and 
of the plans for the Lincoln memorial to be erected at his boyhood home 
in Spencer County. “Indiana State Parks” and “Indiana in Literature” 
complete this concise and well-written memorial. 

The Federal Commission for this celebration arranged with the post- 
master general for the printing of a memorial stamp which was issued on 
February 25. The same day formal commemorative exercises took place 
at Vincennes. The meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation will be held in the same city the last of April. Wisconsin’s 
chief contribution to this commemoration is the George Rogers Clark 
Papers among the Draper Manuscripts, the preservation of which has 
made possible the intimate and accurate history of Clark’s campaigns. 


The first volume of the Dictionary of American Biography, now 
being prepared under the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, was issued last November. A dinner in honor of the event 
was held at New York December 18. Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Adolph 
Ochs, of the New York Times, and Dr. Allen Johnson, the editor of the 
Dictionary, made addresses. The work will be completed in twenty 


folio volumes and is expected to be the authoritative reference work for 
American men of note. 


Norwegian Sailors on the Great Lakes: A Chapter in the History 
of American Inland Transportation by Prof. Knut Gjerset of Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa, is the contribution of the Norwegian-American 
Historical Association for 1928. It is a work of intensive and difficult 
research and shows great application and erudition. For Wisconsin it is 
especially valuable, since most of the sailors mentioned went from 
either Lake Michigan or Lake Superior ports. It is an important con- 
tribution to the history of transportation on the Great Lakes, which as 
yet lacks a competent historian. 

The same association last year published the third volume of Studies 
and Records, to which Albert O. Barton contributed an article on “‘Nor- 
wegian-American Emigration Societies of the Forties and Fifties.” Other 
articles of interest to Wisconsin are a portion of a letter by A. Budde on 
agricultural conditions in 1850 twenty miles from Milwaukee, and the 


description of a journey to America in 1854 written from a settlement 
in Racine County. 


The Chicago Historical Society has performed a useful task by the 
publication of Vol. XII of its Collections, entitled The Location of the 
Chicago Portage Route of the Seventeenth Century, prepared by Robert 
Knight and Lucius H. Tench, an engineer and a physician, natives of the 
city. For years these gentlemen have been studying the early accounts 
of explorers and fur traders; they have searched in city, state, and na- 
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tional archives for maps and plats, and through these and their own 
indefatigable examination of the terrain at all seasons of the year they 
have definitely located the water route and the several portage paths. 
This volume, therefore, contains ten original surveys, eight maps, and 
thirty-four photographs as well as ninety-four pages of reading matter. 
It would have been well if in the seventeen pages on the “History of the 
Portage” the authors had utilized more recent authorities than Winsor 
and Parkman, thus avoiding some errors and increasing the historical 
value of their work. 


Historic Galena, its Churches, Old Homes, and Buildings, is an at- 
tractive booklet compiled by Mrs. Florence Gratiot Bale, one of the con- 
tributors to this magazine. Mrs. Bale, whose home is in Galena, has 
taken great pains to verify her material and have it historically accurate. 
The booklet is well and copiously illustrated. The account of General 
Grant’s house is especially interesting. 


A History of Illinois College, 1829-1929, by Charles Henry Rammel- 
kamp, president of the college since 1905, was published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press in the closing weeks of 1928. The book is a stout volume 
of more than six hundred pages, well printed and profusely illustrated. 
It makes an attractive memorial of the centenary of the college. 

President Rammelkamp, whose equipment for historical writing is 
well known, in this book succeeds in interesting the special constituency 
made up of alumni and friends of the modest institution he serves, and 
also a wider public. The pioneer phase of the history brings into the 
foreground the famous Yale Band which performed such notable service 
in building up the higher life of the upper Mississippi region. The final 
section of the book, dealing with Rammelkamp’s presidency, gives in an 
intimate way the story of how a deserving but decaying institution was 
saved by “tainted money” in the teeth of determined opposition from 
William J. Bryan, leading opponent of “Wall Street influences.” The in- 
cident of Bryan’s resignation as president of the board of trustees makes 
good reading far beyond the boundaries of Illinois, as does also the ac- 
count of the stiff fight the college was obliged to wage with the Reverend 
Billy Sunday. 

The book contains a vast amount of detail about all aspects of college 
life, including the athletic, but this all contributes to make clear the 
course of the institution's evolution, a purpose never lost sight of. It 
is an admirable “natural history” of a small college and is of special 
interest to western readers. 


The Minnesota Historical Society has brought out the first of a two 
volume narrative history of Minnesota in the War with Germany, pre- 
pared by two members of its staff, Franklin F. Holbrook and Livia 
Appel. The society’s superintendent, Dr. Solon J. Buck, explains in 
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the Editor’s Introduction how the work was prepared and somewhat re- 
duced in size from what was first projected. It seems to this reviewer 
that the compression and elimination required has been an advantage to 
the book and has thrown into relief the salient features of the war years. 
The volume at hand begins with a chapter on “Foreshadowing the Con- 
flict,” continues with “The Declaration of War,’ and “State Troops 
called into Service.” Three chapters deal with recruiting and the draft, 
and the remainder of the volume with the training for several services at 
different points where the Minnesota troops were concentrated. Two 
chapters on the special activities of the Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
and the Air Service Mechanics School are unusual and significant. As 
a narrative history of recent events the work is exceptionally well done. 
The sources have been carefully gathered, the personal experiences writ- 
ten up, and the whole has been arranged in a systematic and well written 
way that makes the book readable as well as useful for consultation. 
None of the northwestern states has made a better record of its recent 
war history than Minnesota. We shall look with interst for Volume Two. 





